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others to do the same. Companion readers comprise a great, enthusiastic XY 
body of those like minded. Their first impulse is to share their best things nf Soe 
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with others. They are zealous members of the Y C Do-a-good-turn Club. G r\ YT? 
Thousands of letters tell us how highly our readers value the weekly 
visits of The Companion. It means so much to their families. They know gex 
what it will do for another family and other homes. a oe 
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They know—and with Y C folks it is a conviction— that to place eit 
The Companion in a home is a marked service to every member of the ‘ 
family—of every age. . 

é The publishers appreciate the extension work done by the friends 
who know the very “heart” of the paper. They have planned a reward 
for such effort that is most interesting and appropriate. This Offer is 
special and exclusive. None but Companion subscribers are eligible. 
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a é A special limited edition of ‘‘Old Squire’”’ 
WHEN LIFE WAS YOUNG | Stories, by that best beloved of Companion writers 


C. A. Stephens, has been printed expressly for 
Companion ‘‘folks.’’ This volume, entitled When 
Life Was Young, contains thirty of the author’s 
inimitable tales of life on the Old Squire’s Farm, 
420 pages in all with six full-page illustrations, and 
is neatly bound in cloth. 
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Our Offer. Send us $2.50 to pay for one new 


subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, and we will present you with this 
volume of Mr. Stephens’s best stories, When Life Was 
Young, sending it to you postpaid. 
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HERE was not a line of shade on the 
long white road as the carriage with the 
awning made its way up the valley. 

Old Gen. Desmond and Naomi had left 
Mentone early that morning to come by train 
to the frontier town of Ventimiglia. From 
there began the ascent to the rock village 
where they were to meet their friend and 
assistant—as he liked to call himself—Dr. 
Gian Visconti. And Naomi had promised that 
this was to be the last of her search parties. 

“I’ve led you a life over here, haven’t I, 
daddy ?” 

As she leaned forward, with her hand on 
his knee, a severer jolt than usual flung her 
against his shoulder. 

“Nothing like getting used to it. I mean the 
jolts, daughter. In the life you lead me the 
next move always comes so quickly that 
there’s no time for getting used to the last 
one.” 

He beamed down on her. This was better 
than the two long years of waiting at home 
while she served in the camp hospitals in 
France; he himself had been ruled out of it 
long ago by what he called his Cuban knee. 
He was proud that there had been a Desmond 
“to go to the war,” and since then he had 
borne with laudable patience Naomi’s self- 
imposed “war duties” in peace time. 

Many commissions from home had been 
fulfilled in England and in France, but this 
one, which had brought them over the fron- 
tier, had caused Naomi the most work and 
had so far yielded nothing. That the Red 
Cross and the Vatican had failed to gain the 
information that she needed only fired her to 
greater effort. That was Naomi! She was 
determined to find some fellow prisoner of a 
young man who had been reported as “miss- 
ing.” His poor little Irish wife, the daughter 
of old Mike, their gardener, had received one 
solitary war prisoner’s post card from Aus- 
tria: that was all. She had written, she had 
hoped, she had waited; waited so long for 
news to come that they feared she was slip- 
ping away to another world to look for it 
herself—there. 

The carriage drew up under the great 
horse-chestnut trees at the entrance of the 
village. 

“We shall be out of the glare on that seat 
by the drinking fountain,” said the general, 
picking up his stick. Naomi was already out 
of the carriage, breaking off a green bough 
with which to whisk the flies away from the 
long-suffering horse. 

“Our young friend is usually more 
prompt,” remarked the general as he sat 
down. 

“Tt isn’t ten o’clock yet. Now I feel quite 
patient, dad. You generally do when you 
reach ‘the last time.’ Dr. Gian has been very 
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good, spending all his holiday working for us, 
hasn’t he? His holidays don’t come often.” 

“You were always like that since you were 
so high,” observed the general rather irrele- 
vantly. “I can see you now on the rug on the 
lawn, commanding that the kitten be brought 
down from the top of the apple tree, and 
Anne running out to know ‘what the jewel’s 
wanting.’” Naomi was laughing. “But to go 
back to Dr. Gian: I like the young man. He 
made the voyage across very pleasant for me, 
you most execrable sailor. And I like his loy- 
alty to his father’s country and his pride in 
his American mother. As to his disinterested 
work —” 

He looked at his watch, and Naomi looked 
straight in front of her at the crystal-clear 
water bubbling out of the stone lion’s mouth. 

“He wasn’t to meet us till ten o’clock, 
daddy; wait till I read you the note. You 
were too sleepy on the way up.” 

“T—sleepy —” 

“Well, the jolts woke you up several times 
certainly. Now, listen: 


“Dear Miss Desmond. This is the report, all that 
I have been able to do up to date since I saw you 
last week. (Please remember that the name Rossi 
in Italy is as common as Johnson in America.) 
First. The Rossi Giuseppe, reported killed on the 
Carso in ’17, was of the class of ’98. That means 
he was nineteen years old when he died. Second. 
Of the other five families only the son of one was 
ever in America; he was over age and is still 
there. Third. My one piece of luck! In trying to 
find men who were prisoners at Matthausen, I 
heard of one close at hand. His widowed sister 
with whom he lives says I ‘doctored’ him myself 
at this hospital last year, and that he is one of the 
so-called Americani. (Please note that the number 
of Italians who came from America runs into five 
figures. I had four Italians in my own squadron 
at the beginning.) Therefore, you can have your 
wish and talk to him yourself, if you and the gen- 
eral can be at Dolceacqua at ten o’clock on Mon- 
day morning, the 18th. I can only get off from the 
hospital here at Genoa this evening for twenty- 
four hours. A camion from Ventimiglia will come 
up the valley for me on the way back—from half 
past ten to eleven. Very sincerely yours, 

“Gian Luigi Visconti.” 


“OQ daddy, if I could take back to them 
just the certainty—from one who has seen. 
If I could tell Honor that he had received her 
—_ and knew about his little girl before he 

ied !” 

“T believe that Mike and Anne blame me as 
much as themselves for that marriage.” 

“Why should you think that ?” 

“Well, when Joseph Ross came along—his 


‘*When you’re starving, mind and body, for thirty-three 
months, you don’t reason ”’ 


real name was Rossi, of course—that was the 
first year you were away — Mike made no 
objection to his having little Honor, and the 
wedding day was fixed. Joseph was a fine- 
looking boy, steady and as hard-working as 
any on the railway. But when he said that his 
class was called and that he must go over 
Mike was mad—mad. If he was going to fight 
in Europe, he shouldn’t marry Honor first; 
if he married Honor, he must stay —” 

“Poor Joe Ross!” 

“Then Ross and Anne came round one eve- 
ning—wouldn’t I persuade father ?” 

“And you did right; it was better so.” 

“Do you think so, daughter?” he asked 
with a sigh. “I don’t know.” 

As Naomi put the letter back into her bag, 
she took out a small round miniature, a 
laughing baby face with gold-brown curls. 

“Look, dad; I brought my talisman in case 
these people should be interested and like to 
see Joe Ross’s little girl.” 

“Tt might be Honor herself long ago. How 
proud Anne was of those big blue eyes! You 
did that very well, Naomi. Your hand didn’t 
forget its cunning there in France.” 

The general began to tap the stone flagging 
with his stick. “Ask the driver where this ex- 
soldier prisoner lives.” 

As Naomi approached the half - sleeping 
driver he jumped down at once, all animation. 

“Qui, proprio qui.” (Here, right here.] He 
pointed to an old green door in the wall 
opposite. “Povero Beppe, povero Beppin.” He 
touched his eyes with the fingers of his left 
hand. “Povero Beppe.” 

“T gather that the ex - prisoner is named 
Beppe; but for the rest—A-ah, at last our 
young friend!” For the heavy green door had 
been pulled back, and a young man in cap- 
tain’s uniform saluted them as he came 
quickly forward. 

Naomi, scrutinizing his face, was the first 
to speak. 

“Dr. Gian, you’ve no good news for us.” In 
her disappointment her voice was full of re- 
proach. 

He let his arms fall. “Miss Desmond!” 

It was only her name, but it expressed 
regret, appeal, many things. 

“He isn’t the man you thought?” ques- 
tioned the general kindly. 

“Yes, yes, general, he is the man all right; I 
recalled him as soon as I saw him.” 








“But he didn’t know Rossi in prison.” 
Naomi spoke with that short finality which 
implies reproof. 

“Dr. Gian should have made a point of 
being on the spot to introduce them,” said the 
general dryly. 

“Oh!” cried Naomi. “It’s dreadful, I know, 
but I can’t take defeat.” 

Dr. Gian only smiled. 

“Tt’s this, Miss Desmond: I don’t think the 
man is to be trusted. He’s decidedly shifty. I 
asked about Rossi; he had no remembrance 
of him. But when I added that you intended 
to come here, hoping to hear of Rossi, he 
became thoughtful. Then quite suddenly he 
remembered all about his good friend Rossi, 
as he called him!” 

“Well?” 

“Well,” Gian Visconti replied with a short 
laugh, “war stories are becoming a trade like 
any other, if anyone is prepared to pay.” 

“What does this man do now that he has 
come home ?” inquired the general. 

“He’s blind, poor soul. Do you think I 
judge him? If you knew the fate of many of 
our blind soldiers here in Italy! His sister gets 
this man into a voluntary school for the 
blind; he becomes a good brush maker and 
comes home. His pension goes to his sister for 
keeping him. How is he to get materials in 
order to go on making brushes? Do you 
know that mere wood costs more a pound 
than potatoes did before the war? No; their 
relatives make these men professional beggars. 
Few visitors can pass a blind soldier in his 
ragged uniform. Ah, general, if even we others 
begin to despair of the times!” 

“Don’t do that, doctor,” said the general 
practically ; “this late war has taught us that 
‘God forgives us all but our despair.’ ” 

The belfry clock struck the half hour. 

“The camion is about due,” said Gian Vis- 
conti. “Miss Desmond, one word. If what this 
man says is true, Joseph Rossi was not only 
blind but disfigured, and he was glad to die. 
Believe me, it was best that he died. Would 
the young girl who married him in those days 
when the ideal had gone to our heads like 
wine—would she have welcomed back a —” 

“Ves!” Her low voice thrilled him. 

Then he said quietly, “ That you would 
have done so in a similar case I know; but 
there are others. I have seen homes destroyed, 
not only in war. I have known those who 
returned where there was no more room for 
them. Remember, Rossi was glad to die.” 

“And that’s all ?” 

“Tsn’t that message enough to take back? I 
don’t want you to distress yourself by seeing 
this poor soul here. And for what good? Why 
tempt him to make up lies ?” 

“T think you’re right,” she said slowly. “I 
believe, too, that we’ve heard all that we shall 
ever hear of poor Joseph Ross. I will do as 
you say and tempt no one ‘to make up lies.’ ” 

She was looking down, brushing some 
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RACING with his finger the red line 
that showed their route from Nevada to 
Vermont, George Eastman was poring 
over a broad colored road map of the United 
States. 

“ Thirty - three, seventy, forty - five, back 
forty and forty more,” he muttered half to 
himself. 

“Huh!” said Herm Marsh, his companion. 
“You talk like a time-table.” 

“T feel like one whenever I try to figure up 
our mileage,” replied George. “Eighty-six and 
ten.” 

“You're better on jobs that call for a strong 
back and a weak mind,” said Herm, trying to 
take the map. “Go wash the car and let me 
figure that.” 

“Five hundred and sixty miles since Mon- 
day,” said George, pocketing the map. 

“Only ninety-five miles off,” said Herm as 
he wiped the dust from the speedometer. 
“About as close as I thought you’d come to 
~ s 

“Next town is Galesville,” said George dip- 
lomatically. As the speedometer and the road 
map never were known to agree, they always 
furnished matter for argument. 

“ Galesville,” said Herm slowly. “ What 
about that town now? Seems as if I’d heard 
tell of it somewhere.” 

“Seems as if you might. It’s been on every 
barn and fence for twenty-five miles back.” 

“Oh, yes! The Street Fair and Industrial 
Exposition. Apache Bill’s Wild West, the Wild 
Man from the Himalayan Mountains, the —” 

They both stopped and stared. A fearful- 
looking object was running down the road. It 
was a man, or rather a combination of man 
and animal. A pair of horns stuck up through 
his tousled hair; his face was a dirty brown; 
his arms and legs were bare, and a leopard 
skin covered his body. As he drew near they 
could see that his teeth hung down over his 
chin, and that his lower fangs came almost to 
his eyes. 

“Gosh all hemlock!” cried Herm, reaching 
for the shotgun on the back seat. “I'll bet a 
dollar you didn’t load that gun the last time 
you shot it!” 

“The shells are in the tool box,” began 
George. 

“Tell him to wait!” yelled Herm, tearing at 
the mechanism of the gun. “We'll be ready to 
shoot him in a few minutes!” 

He brought the empty gun to his shoulder, 
and up went the hands of the apparition. 

“Don’t! I’m harmless! I ain’t done nothin’! 
I won’t hurt you!” 

“No, I don’t think you will,” said Herm 
dryly. “If you try, I'll just naturally shoot a 
hole through you.” 

“I’m trying to get back on to the job,” said 
the creature, looking fearfully behind him. “I 
belong to the show —” He stopped and lis- 
tened ; they heard the baying of a hound. “I’d 
have reached it easy, only for that ornery 
dog! He’s the one that made all the trouble.” 

George alighted from the car and examined 
him critically. 

“That ain’t your own hair,” he announced. 
“What in time are you rigged up this way for, 
off in the country like this? Are you crazy ?” 

“Tf I ain’t, I soon will be,” replied the man. 
“Put up your gun. I won’t hurt you! Course 
it ain’t my own hair.” He pulled off a great 
snarl of black hair and revealed his own, 
which was iron gray and closely cropped. “I’m 
the Wild Man from Tibet. We’re showing 
back there in Galesville; been showing for 
three days, and business has been poor with 
us. Raw meat on a pitchfork doesn’t seem to 
draw at all. I’ve eaten more raw meat during 
the last few days than I have in three months 
before; but all that folks do is to stand and 
laugh.” 

“Just see that, now,” said George sternly 
to Herm. “You’d have looked fine shooting 
this fellow down in cold blood. Lucky I hid 
those shells.” 

“You hid ’em!” jeered Herm. “I couldn’t 
find ’em fast enough to suit you.” 

“But that dog is coming!” said the man, 
hopping round excitedly. “We planned an 
escape; the wild man’s getting loose, you 
know; running right through town and tak- 
ing to the woods; two hundred dollars for his 
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* capture. I’m a good runner, and it’s lucky I 


am, because more’n two hundred men and 
boys started after me.’ 
“Good land!” said Herm. “ You couldn’t 
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expect to outrun the whole country; what 
in the wide world were you thinkin’ of ?” 

“The fellow I work for was waiting with a 
car out in the woods and was going to do the 
capturing. But somebody turned a big Rus- 
sian wolfhound on my trail and cut me off 
from getting to the car.’ 

“There’s the dog now!” said George as a 
long-drawn howl came over the hill. 

“Two hundred dollars reward, did you 
say ?” inquired Herm. “If somebody’s goin’ to 
ketch you, why can’t it be we as well as any- 
body else? We could use that two hundred 
dollars fine just now.” 

“Tf we’re goin’ to capture him, we’d better 
be about it,” said George. “That dog’ll be here 
in about ten minutes. Hop in.’ 

The “wild man” needed no urging, but 
sprang into the rear seat while George backed 
to a turning place in the road. They were 
soon out of immédiate danger. 

“Well, now, I didn’t really figure on being 
captured,” began the man. “Of course I'll pay 
you well for taking me to town, but — 

“But what?” said George. “You offered the 
reward, you say.” 

“We've captured you, ain’t we?” inquired 
Herm. “Ii we ain’t, just hop right out, and 
we'll go on without you.” 

George stopped the car, and they both 
waited for the man to decide. Several shot- 
guns sounded from the hills off to one side. 

“All right,” said the man at last; “seems to 
me you might make it a hundred. That’s a lot 
of money nowadays. Take me safe into town, 
and I'll pay you the cash.” 

They turned round again to make the run 
to Galesville. 

“Lemme have some clothes,” said the man. 
“IT might as well be comfortable till we get 
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struggled with the tire. Except for his bare 
feet he was a respectable-looking man after 
he had washed his face in a puddle. He fum- 
bled in the tool box a minute, and when 
Herm and George started to get in they faced 
a very determined-looking fellow in the back 
seat. He held their shotgun in his hands and 
tapped it significantly. 

“ Loaded!” said he tersely. “ Put on that 
leopard skin, roll up your sleeves first and 
plaster your face with grease. Step lively !” 

They stared at him with open mouths. 

“You'll find a rubber band to hold that wig 
on, but the teeth won’t fit you; so don’t try 
to put ’em on.” 

Herm suddenly realized that the man was 
talking to him. His face grew livid, and he 
gasped and choked. 

“Probably I will!” he yelled, starting for 
him. “I'll make your heels break your neck, 
you tormented old —” 

“Shut up!” said the man, cocking the gun. 
“T ain’t fooling with you; just take another 
step and see!” 

“Do it,” said George in a low tone. “He’s 
crazy.” 

Herm glared at George as if he would have 
liked to bite him. Since he could expect no 
help from his partner, he slowly did as he was 
told. 

“Now then, just drive right to town. After 
I've collected the money, with the crowd 
watching, you can put on your clothes, duck 
out of the back door and leave town, the 
quicker the better.” 

They drove slowly for a while. 

“T’ll make it hot for you!” snarled Herm, 

half turning in his seat. “The minute I get this 
rig off and that gun out of your hands I'll 
just —” 
“s No, you won't,” said the man easily. 
“That crowd will laugh themselves sick if you 
let on. I’ll bet you make yourselves as scarce 
as you can the first chance you get.” 

“It’s your own fault,” said George. “You 
ought to have kept him off; you had the 
gun.” 

“Who was it that jawed because I didn’t 
want anything to do with him?” demanded 
Herm. He turned angrily as George snickered. 
“What’s the matter with you now?” 

“Oh, you look so funny!” said George and 
guffawed loudly. 

Just then they met a huge dog in the mid- 
dle of the road. The beast leaped to one side 





“* Here’s your wild man! ’’ panted George. 
‘* Give me your two hundred dollars! ’’ 


close to the town. If we meet anybody, the 
chances are they won’t know me then.” 
Herm thought it a good idea and collected 
a suitcase full of clothes. 
“There’s a raincoat and a cap that —’ 
Whang! went a tire, and George al 
They all alighted, and the showman donned 
his borrowed outfit while Herm and George 


as the car roared past, caught sight of the 
leopard skin and, howling at the top of his 
voice, ran madly after them. 

“Don’t blame me very much, do you?” de- 
manded their captor. “How’d you like that 
fellow chawing on you?” 

“TI wish he and the Old Harry had you be- 
tween ’em!” said Herm. “I wish I had you —” 
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“Looks as if the corn needed rain,” said the 
man easily. “Better put your hair on straight,” 
he added. “Now then, if you let that crowd 
catch on that you ain’t really wild, I don’t 
know what they won’t do to you.” 

“Trouble is, Herm, they won't stop to 
listen,” said George. 

“They’ve been right sure it was a fake all 
the time,” said the “wild man.” “That’s why 
they wouldn’t patronize the show. Now you 
have got to display some class or they’ll make 
it hot for you.” 

As they approached the town Herm real- 
ized the truth of that remark only too well. 
The streets were full of people. They packed 
the sidewalks and overflowed into the gutters. 
A little square in the centre of the town was 
the scene of the street fair, and a solid roar of 
squalls, shrieks, roars and yells and the blar- 
ing of two or three brass bands kept a solid 
stream of people pouring that way. 

“The crowd’s mostly young fellows—corn 
ploughers,” said their captor, shifting his gun. 
“They’re reckoning on crowding three months’ 
excitement into one day. I wouldn’t fool with 
’em very much if I were you. Give ’em an 
excuse for starting anything, and they’d get 
radical.” 

George and Herm had made up their minds 
not to fool with them almost the first thing. 
As soon as their car came abreast of the 
moving throng, a great yell arose. Hundreds 
of laughing and yelling men and boys poured 
out into the street and surrounded them. For 
a moment Herm gazed with dismay upon 
them; then he bent over and whispered some- 
thing into George’s ear. 

“Come on now!” cried the wild man 
shaking Herm roughly by the shoulder. “ Be 
wild now, or they’ll spread you all over the 
street !” 

The response that he received was gratifying 
—to the crowd. Herm raised up and smashed 
him between the eyes with a bony fist. The 
man went down between the seats, and in a 
second Herm jumped over the back of the 
front seat and began beating him with both 
fists. 

By that time the car was almost in front 
of the wild man’s den, with its great canvas 
walls flaming with paint. George stopped the 
car, threw off his coat and plunged into the 
thickest of the fight. He dragged the raging 
wild man off the showman’s prostrate body, 
pulled him out into the road and up to the 
astonished “barker” in front of the tent. 

“Here’s your wild man!” panted George. 
“Give me your two hundred dollars!” 

The real wild man in the car tried to make 
himself heard, but the crowd engulfed him. 

Herm yanked himself loose from George’s 
detaining hand and tipped over the small 
booth in which the orator stood; in a second 
he had the surprised man outside, rolling him 
all over the dusty road. 

The delighted crowd yelled itself hoarse 
while George retrieved his raging partner with 
the greatest difficulty. Several men came from 
somewhere behind the den; one of them was 
evidently the manager. 

“Here’s your wild man!” panted George. 

“Aw, go chase yourself!” replied the man 
impatiently. “What do you take me for?” 

“Here, boys!” shouted George, throwing 
Herm down and sitting on him. “This fellow 
offered two hundred dollars reward to any- 
body who would catch this wild man. I’ve 
caught him fair and square, and he won't 
pay it.” 

“That’s right! That’s right!” A rawboned 
farmer more than six feet tall thrust a hand- 
bill beneath the manager’s nose. “Make good 
just as you agreed to in that bill, or we’ll 
tear down your whole works!” 

“Here!” said the man as he thrust a hand- 
ful of bills upon George. “Here’s your money ; 
bring him in!” 

It took four men to drag Herm inside the 
tent. The “barker” resumed his perch, and 
people fairly fought to buy tickets. 

A few minutes later a keeper was feeding a 
raging wild man raw meat from the tines of 
a pitchfork, while four attendants kept him 
within bounds with red-hot irons. 

At the same time a touring car was speeding 
along a road on the outskirts of the town, 
headed for the country. A hundred dollars 
made a fine warm place in the pocket both of 
Herm and of George—so warm and agreeable 
that for once the two forgot to quarrel. 





leaves off her light summer dress. Then she 
lifted her face and held out her hand. 

“Thank you,” she said, “for all you have 
done. I shall always be in your debt.” 

“You,” he breathed and smiled. 

“Good-by, then, till we meet in America. 


Then you'll be demobilized and not merely 


over on sick leave. And dad and I are looking 
forward to knowing your mother when we 
get home.” 

She smiled back at them as she walked 
toward the green door. 

“But, Naomi!” exclaimed the general ; “you 
said you would make no more inquiries.” 


“T'm not going to,” she called back; “now I 
want to see how we can help this poor crea- 
ture. There’s just time, daddy.” 

“Well,” replied the general, half rising and 
then sitting down again. “Well.” Then laugh- 
ter shone in his eyes. “She’s incorrigible, isn’t 
she ?” he asked as he settled back slowly. 


The droning of a camion sounded in the 
distance. Dr. Gian rose. 

“That’s for you, doctor. Well, remember 
our cottage at Christmas Cove next summer.” 
Happiness shone in the young man’s eyes. 

“You have given me an invitation, general, 
he said. “I had intended to ask permission.” 
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The general was an old soldier; he thought 
quickly; he showed no surprise. The gray 
camion appeared in sight. 

“Captain,” he said, and it was the first time 
he had used the military title, “this late war 
has taught us among other things that cam- 
paigns are not always won by the word of 
the generals.” 

The camion was slowing up. 

“You're right, general, but the faith and 
steadfastness of the foot soldier —” 

A voice rang out in the hot air: 

“Ma—capitano—si aspetta!” 

He turned. His final salute was through a 
cloud of white dust. The general looked 
toward the green door. “I always said he 
must be an American.” He rubbed his Cuban 
knee as if it were painful. Then he nodded his 
head slowly. “Ah, well, Gian Luigi Visconti, 
you had two parents!”—a remarkable obser- 
vation that seemed to restore the general’s 
equanimity. 

And meanwhile the slight figure in the soft 
white dress had disappeared through the 
green wooden door. As she closed it behind 
her she stopped short, for she heard a man’s 
clear voice singing, Torna a Surriento. She 
knew it well, the Italian Tipperary, having in 
itself nothing of the war, and yet with every 
note saturated forever with the homesickness 
of those unspeakable years. 

“There needn’t be any time wasted in 
thinking what you ought to do,” she said to 
herself as she went forward. She saw the 
house in the distance, a pink house with green 
blinds. The sun beat against it, and on the 
tomato plants, heavy with fruit, that filled 
the yard in front. Only a few paces from 
where she stood was a square arbor covered 
thickly with grapevines. She came closer and 
looked in at the cool, dark shade. 

He must have heard her, for he stopped 
singing and raised his head; a fine head, with 
a firm expressive mouth and deep - sunken 
eyes. He was cleanly shaved, and even in the 
half darkness Naomi could see a cruel scar 
that reached from his forehead to his neck. 
His hands had long nervous fingers; he was 
clasping and unclasping them. 

Naomi stepped from the white, blinding 
sunlight under the shade of the vine leaves. 
Yes, he had heard her; he partly rose. 

“ Beppe,” she said simply, “ Dr. Visconti 
told me about you and how well you talk 
English, and I thought —just before I go 
home—I should like to come and see you.” 

He stood before her at attention. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. 

It was scarcely encouraging. How could she 
offer to help him? He put his hand on the 
rough table; she saw that it had been gashed 
across; perhaps he had tried to guard his face. 
Then the pity of it all swept over her heart, 
and she struggled to gain her self-possession. 
She that had fought death over and over 
again, where was her nerve? It seemed like 
the opening of an old wound, and she had lost 
the power to bear the pain. 

“You should not have walked in this heat, 
ma’am,” he said, speaking slowly but in good 
English. “Can I bring you some water, or I 
may find milk in the house; my sister is away 
at Ventimiglia.” 

“Nothing at all, thank you,” said Naomi. 
“T will sit down. I was thinking how much I 
enjoyed your singing as I came in; you have 
a beautiful voice.” 

He laughed in an indifferent way as if for 
the sake of making a rejoinder. 

She gazed at him; she seemed to see .the 
cruel gash not as it was now but as the blade 
had left it, and her fingers moved as if she 
would hold the wound together .until help 
came. “I’ve never fainted in my life, but I 
shall faint now if I don’t pull myself to- 
gether,” she thought. 

“You know Dr. Visconti well ?” he asked. 

“Not for very long,” she said, thankful to 
him for the opening, “but I feel that I know 
him well.” 

“He is-a fine man; he was my tenente; he 
did me only one wrong.” 

“What was that ?” 

“He saved my life.” 

“You must not call that a wrong. * 

Outside the cicada ground out its monoto- 
nous note. 

“He said you wanted to know something of 
Rossi’s end. I was with him in prison.” 
There is nothing sudden in nature. The 
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earthquake that in a few seconds levels cities 
to the dust has been preparing unseen in the 
under darkness until great forces meet to ex- 
tinguish past and present in a flash. It is so 
with the human mind. 

Naomi sat very still. When and how the 
knowledge flooded her mind she could not 
tell, but she knew that it was Joseph Rossi 
himself that sat before her now. She put her 
hands to her forehead for a moment; then she 
sat upright. 

“T know I did,” she said in a stronger voice 
than she had yet used, “but, from what Dr. 
Visconti told me, I think I have heard 
enough. It is all so painful. So that his wife 
may be assured that he is dead.” 

“Why ? Wasn’t she sure ?” 

By his voice she knew now that he was the 
weaker, she herself the stronger. 

“How could she be sure? The official notice 
was ‘missing.’ Do you know whether he had 
any of her letters? It would be a comfort to 
her to know that he had.” 

“No, he had none.” 

“How can you be sure?” 

“He told me when he died; maybe that’s 
why he died.” 

“Didn’t he know that half the letters and 
parcels never reached the prisoners ?” 

“For thirty-three months, when you’re 
starving, mind and body, for thirty - three 
months, you don’t reason.” 

“Did he never write?” 

“At first. Then at the end before we came 
back, we others; before Rossi died, he was too 
ill—he knew nothing.” 

They were silent a long time, it seemed to 
Naomi. Then he gave a forced laugh. “I must 
be losing my head, too. I had a —e _ 
his wife, if ever I had the chance to send 
to say that he died very gladly. He cen 
never have come back to her as he was, never, 
if he’d lived.” Again they were silent. 


“T have it!” he cried, and his voice for the 
moment was a boy’s voice. “How could you 
be so —” Then he added, lowering his voice, 
“It must be very precious—have you only 
this left ?” 

It was the pity in his voice that unmanned 
her, his pity for her. 

(“Don’t let me cry!”) She overcame the 
catch in her voice. “No, no; I'll tell you about 
it, it’s so pretty. I'll tell you so you can see it 
as I do. Now listen; it’s a little head all over 
brown curls, golden-brown, and it has big 
blue eyes just like her mother’s as they used 
to be when she was glad. (I can’t go on; help 
me!) And the mouth is laughing — (Oh, 
don’t let me cry!) Her mother named her 

Speranza—an Italian name, you see—because 
then she still hoped. It’s Joseph Rossi’s little 
girl.” 

She had won at last. She knew it, and her 
last words rang out strong and clear. 

“ Give it back to me!” she said sharply. 
“What are you doing with it?” It was 
clutched in his hand against his breast. He 
swayed slightly from side to side, not as one 
who seeks to escape but rather as a living 
thing that hears the trap shut behind it. 
Naomi was still on her knees. She put her two 
hands gently upon the ragged gray-green coat 
sleeve. 

“Joe Ross,” she whispered, “lay down your 
arms: you thought it all out wrong, you 
know. She’s waiting for you at home, to live 
for you, instead of dying without you. You’re 
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coming back with us. What do eyes matter 
when you haven’t forgotten her face? And as 
for Speranza, when you feel her little hands 
on your neck —” 

(Ah, Naomi, 
point !) 

His left arm was on the table, and his head 
was upon his arm. 

“Don’t try to speak now; I’m just going 
to bring father. You know father. You re- 
member when you and Anne went to see him 
that evening—the general —” 

He did not raise his head; he stretched out 
his right hand, and she took it in both hers. 

“That’s a promise. Now I’m going for 
father.” 

She slipped out into the dazzling sunlight, 
making her way to the door in the wall. What 
was that ? She stopped short and looked back. 
She saw him come out of the dark green 
shade on to the pathway. She waited. 

No; he had not called. 

Then she saw him raise his head and fix his 
eyes on the glaring whiteness of the noonday 
sun. 

For one moment she forgot the eternal 
darkness, and her own eyelids closed instinc- 
tively over her aching sight. She stood very 
still, watching him. Then a bird’s trill broke 
the spell. 

“You’re not blind,” she whispered as she 
stole away. For on that thin, scarred face she 
had seen the joy of a man who has looked 
beyond the sun into heaven itself. 
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Chapter Four 
Suzanne looks for work 
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They sold some of their furniture to a very dirty secondhand man, 
who gave them almost nothing for it 


“How—as he was?” Naomi asked slowly. 

“Well, he was like me, mutilated, blind. 
He’d known her three months in all, had been 
married three weeks. Do you think he would 
have gone back to bind her, to crush her life 
out ? He was a man.” 

Of his own will he would never give in. 
Naomi was breathing hard; her brown eyes 
were fixed; her nerves were as tense as her 
mind. She waited silently as she saw her 
rightful prey coming slowly, surely, uncon- 
sciously within her range. She stole nearer to 
him; noiselessly she leaned over the bench 
and laid the little miniature that she had 
called her talisman down among the dust and 
pebbles at the back. Then she drew away, 
straightened herself and gave a low cry. 

He started. 

“Oh!” she cried again. “I’ve dropped some- 
thing—if it were lost or broken —” 

He was on his feet. 

“Don’t be distressed,” he said in a voice 
full of concern. “If you lost it here, I shall 
find it. Tell me where you think you dropped 
it. Poor little girl! Forgive me! I thought I 
heard you cry. Don’t be distressed; I know 
every stone, every corner; tell me what it is 
and I'll find it.” 

“T think I dropped it at the back of the 
bench there—it’s—it’s a little portrait.” Her 
voice trembled. (Courage, Naomi!) 

She was on her knees; she pushed the little 
round frame nearer to the scarred hand that 
was slowly covering every inch of ground. He 
grasped it and held it in his fingers. 


HE days following the loss of their dear 

Angéle were terrible ones for Suzanne. 

They would have been terrible for any 
girl; but, in spite of all the hardships and 
griefs that Suzanne had passed through she 
was still the sheltered French girl; she really 
knew nothing of the world except what her 
grandmother and Angéle had thought it best 
for her to know and the little she had picked 
up by reading. She was no better fitted to 
face life than poor crippled Paul was; yet face 
it she must. 

If, as she had told Paul in their first hour 
of grief, it were true that they had friends 
somewhere, she had yet to find them. Even 
the people on the lower floors of their house 
she scarcely knew. Life in the city is not the 
neighborly running in and out that it is in 
smaller places; and the Italians on the first 
floor and the ever-changing tenants on the 
second were not in the least interested in the 
two lonely young refugees on the floor under 
the roof. 

There was a little money owing to Angéle 
at the place where she had worked; but when 
Suzanne went to collect it, they told her that 
there would be no more lace mending for her 
to do: ladies were not wearing their laces in 
these days of war. Her grandmother’s jewels 
had been sold long ago; the only heirloom 
that remained was the little prayer book; that 
was sewed up with their precious papers in the 
mattress, and, though Suzanne often thought 
of it, she had no suspicion of its value. 

At Paul’s suggestion they sold some of their 
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furniture to a very dirty secondhand man, 
who gave them almost nothing for it; after 
three weeks had passed and rent day was al- 
most at hand again Suzanne took stock of 
their resources and found that they possessed 
just eighty-seven cents. 

She said nothing to Paul; but the next 
morning after he had gone to school she laid 
such luncheon as she had for him on the table, 
wrote a little note to say that she had gone 
out on an errand, put on her hat and coat 
and went to look for work. 

When night fell she was in a distant part 
of the city, having walked and walked and 
walked—forever, as it seemed to her. She was 
weak with hunger, sick with discouragement; 
her shoes were wet through with the melting 
snow on the pavements, her face was burning 
and she was shivering. The world and all the 
pushing, hurrying crowds seemed parts of a 
great, spinning wheel of which she was the 
centre. 

When at last she came to a small park sur- 
rounded by towering buildings, she sank 
down on a bench near a strange little struc- 
ture with a dome on top, into which people 
poured in streams, apparently to be lost for- 
ever somewhere inside the earth. She was 
very drowsy ; and the huge wheel spun on. 


Toward eight o’clock that evening the 
Three Bears were in their cosy dining room, 
which was their sitting room as well, because 
Mr. Chick did not approve of a parlor’s being 
used every day. Mr. Chick was putting a 
black cover over Jupiter’s cage. 

“This bird’s more cranky than a woman, 
even,” said he as he untied his apron and 
tossed it into the kitchen. “Got to be covered 
before eight o’clock or he won’t eat his break- 
fast in the morning.” 

“Now, now,” said Mr. Brocklebank mildly. 
“Why do you call the ladies cranky, N. A.?” 

“That ain’t all I could say about ’em,” re- 
plied Mr. Chick. 

Mr. Brocklebank and Mr. Wigstaff smiled 
at each other; getting Mr. Chick started on 
the subject of the feminine was almost a daily 
amusement, but one that they never tired of. 

Mr. Wigstaff was a mild-looking old man 
with rather long white hair, but he was not 
too mild to tease Mr. Chick. 

“When a man talks like that,” he remarked 
apparently to Mr. Brocklebank, “I always 
_ that he must have been disappointed in 
ove.” 

Mr. Chick had been born on Cape Cod, and 
anyone who heard him talk would have 
known it. 

“Love? Me? Love? Oh, I love ’em all! If 
one was to come in that door, I'd go out of 
this one! Long’s she stayed in, I’d stay out! 
That’s just exactly how much I love ’em! ” 
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“Now you’ve reminded him of his maiden 
aunt again, Wigstaff,” said Mr. Brocklebank. 
Mr. Wigstaff smiled, but Mr. Chick gave a 
tremendous sniff, a sniff that, if truth be told, 
was almost a snort. 

“Oh, his aunt?” Mr. Wigstaff repeated as 
if he had never heard of that person before. 
“Why, was your aunt—er—cranky, N. A.?” 

“Worse,” said Mr. Chick gloomily. In fact, 
a veritable cloud of gloom seemed to descend 
upon him. “She named me. I’ve had to stagger 
along under those two names she gave me all 
my life. And all for a woman. I ain’t got a 
mite o’ use for women. I know ’em. I ain’t 
got a mite o’ use for any of ’em.” 

“Weil, now, N. A.,” said Mr. Brocklebank, 
“I’m sorry to hear you say that. I’ve been 
thinking lately that we’re getting old, all of 





us, and maybe in need of a woman’s minis- 
trations round the house.” 

Mr. Chick’s gloom vanished, and his usual 
sprightliness returned. 

“I know why you say that,” he said, glar- 
ing at Mr. Brocklebank. “Just because my 
pie was burnt to-night! If anybody says my 
cooking’s falling off, it ain’t! My cooking’s as 
good as it ever was; I don’t care who says so! 
Maybe that pie was burnt a little, but a—a 
woman was the cause of that, too! Anyway, 
a hen was!” 

“What!” cried Mr. Brocklebank, who this 
time was really surprised. 

“Hen, I said! Hen! Just as I was thinking 
about taking my pie out of the oven Jupiter 
give a squawk, and I heard something on the 
window sill; and when I opened the window 
that hen walked in. Starving, too. Had to feed 
it, didn’t I? Want me to be a murderer, do 
you ?” 

“A hen?” said Mr. Brocklebank again. He 
was trying not to laugh. 

“Yes, hen! Hen—hen—hen! Red hen. Hen 
lives up on that fire escape across the way. 
Starving, I tell you.” 

“But, but—what on earth did it come here 
for, N. A.?” 

“How sh’d I know? If it had been a rooster, 
I'd ’a’ said that it had sense enough to know 
where there was something to eat. Back of the 
stove in the kitchen,” he added. “ Warm 
there.” 

“Well, I declare!” said Mr. Brocklebank. 
“You are often surprising, N. A., but—well, 
I declare!” 

“But, N. A.,” Mr. Wigstaff asked, “if you 
knew where the hen belonged, why didn’t you 
return it? There are such things as police 
courts, you know!” 

“© shucks!” said Mr. Chick. “ How’d I 
know what that hen left home for? Catch 
me returning it! I ain’t mixing up in any 
family fracases.” 

Mr. Brocklebank had a way of passing his 
fingers across his lips as if to keep from smil- 
ing; he was doing so now. 

“T hope the parties concerned will not sue 
for alienating the—er—the lady’s affections, 
N. A.,” said he seriously. “It just shows how 
fascinating you are!” 

Mr. Chick’s face grew red with wrath, and 
he opened his mouth; but what he might have 
said was forever lost. At that moment a loud 
jangling of the front-door bell made them all 
start. It was repeated and repeated more than 
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once before Mr. Chick could rise from his 
chair and get to the door to open it. 

“Some one seems to want to come in,” said 
Mr. Wigstaff; and in another moment they 
heard a voice above Mr. Chick’s protestations 
calling, “Uncle John! O Uncle John!” 

Mr. Brocklebank stood up. Another instant 
and Dick Herron was in the room; and he 
was bringing in his arms the unconscious, 
slender form of a young girl. 

“Why, Dick! Dick, my lad! What’s all 
this?” cried Mr. Brocklebank; but Mr. Wig- 
staff had already wheeled the sofa up in front 
of the stove. 

“Put her down here, boy,” he said in his 
gentle way, and young Herron laid his un- 
conscious burden down upon the sofa. 

He looked from one to the other. 


a little French on her, and she said something 
about Paul—that’s the little lame chap, you 
know! And then I got a cab, and all the way 
up to where she lives she talked, sometimes 
in French and sometimes in English. I made 
out that things must be pretty bad there at 
home, but I didn’t know how bad they really 
were until we got there.” 

“My land, her feet cert’nly are cold!” said 
Mr. Chick. “I ain’t going to stay in this house 
while there’s a female in it! Can’t you rub 
her hands faster, Wigstaff? I’ll run make some 
ginger tea! That’s warmin’! My land, her lips 
are blue, ain’t they ? I dunno what it’s come 
to when hens and women come walking into 
a house right over everybody !” 

But Dick, a little flushed and a great deal 
excited, was still talking, quickly, earnestly. 


“«If one of you gentlemen will 
carry her to her room, I'll 
see to making her 
comfortable ”’ 
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“There was nothing else for it, Uncle 
John,” he said. “I just had to bring her here!” 

Mr. Brocklebank was looking greatly per- 
turbed. 

“Did you, indeed? Well, well, well!” he said 
hastily. “And where did you find—that is— 
er—that is to say, who may the young lady 
be?” 

It was Mr. Chick that answered; he was 
greatly excited, standing with his arms 
akimbo, looking quite thunderous. “First the 
hen walks in, then the girl, and I suppose it’ll 
be the old woman next! I’m going to leave!” 

“Tut, tut!” said Mr. Brocklebank, unusu- 
ally severe for him, and with a little quick 
frown of impatience. “Come, Dick; tell me, 
who is —” 

“Uncle John!” cried Dick. “The old woman 
is dead, and I found this poor girl way down 
in City Hall Park! Walked—from here, in 
this weather! I just had to bring her here, 
Uncle John! You see that, don’t you?” 

Mr. Brocklebank threw up his hands. 

“What are you talking about?” he asked 
sharply, and Dick explained as quickly as he 
could; but as he talked Mr. Wigstaff was 
drawing off Suzanne’s wet shoes. With his 
usual calm quietness he said to Mr. Chick 
in an undertone, “ Something hot, N. A.!” 
and Mr. Chick obediently trotted off to the 
kitchen to return in a minute with a hot stove 
lid that he had wrapped up. 

“T had just left the office,” Dick was saying 
quickly, “and was hurrying across the park 
to the subway, and there she was on a 
bench, Uncle John! I think she recognized 
me, for she sort of smiled; but I really don’t 
believe she knew very much after that. I tried 








“By the time we got to the house where she 
lives, she just didn’t know a thing, Uncle 
John! I knew I'd need help to get her up- 
stairs; and, besides, I didn’t want to frighten 
the old woman and the boy; so I ran up, and 
the little chap was all alone and frightened 
half out of his senses. Said she had been 
gone all day and he thought she was never 
coming back; the old woman has been dead 
for weeks, and they have been there all alone, 
Uncle John, all alone! I told the boy to wait 
a bit, and I’d be back for him; and then I 
ran down and had the taxi bring us round 
here! There wasn’t anything else to do, Uncle 
John, now was there ?” 

“Why, no, of course not!” said Mr. Brockle- 
bank. “Unless you could have brought the 
boy, too!” 

Dick’s eyes grew suddenly misty, ana he 
spoke to Mr. Chick and Mr. Wigstaff, who 
were trying to force some ginger tea between 
the girl’s still lips. 

“She’s pretty sick, isn’t she, Mr. Wigstaff ?” 
he asked. “Do you think she’ll be all right, 
Mr. Chick ?” 

“T ain’t up on women! Don’t know a thing 
about ’em! Haven’t got any use for ’em! 
What you standing there for? Why don’t you 
go for a doctor?” 

“Tt may be only fatigue and the cold,” said 
Mr. Wigstaff, “but I think the doctor’s the 
man for us right now, lad!” 

“Oh, make it a woman doctor!” said Mr. 
Chick. “Make it a woman, of course! Go get 
a female orphant asylum or a young ladies’ 
cemetery !” He gently placed a pillow under 
Suzanne’s head as she opened her eyes, and 
Mr. Wigstaff murmured tenderly, “ There, 
there! That’s the way, my dear! There, 
there !” 

Mr. Brocklebank was putting on his over- 
coat. 

“T’ll get the doctor from the settlement, if 
she’s in,” said Mr. Brocklebank. “You had 
better go for the little lad, Dick. You’ve—er 
—given us quite a situation to handle!” 

Scarcely fifteen minutes later Mr. Chick 
opened the door again, this time to Dick 
Herron and a pale little boy with a crutch, 
who in spite of the anxious look in his eyes 
smiled at Mr. Chick as he entered. Dick was 
carrying a bundle that had very evidently 
been packed and constructed by masculine 
hands. 

“Why, it’s Paul-oh!” cried Mr. Chick 
jovially. “Well, well! Now who'd ’a’ thought 
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of your comin’ at this time in the morning! 
Walk right in and see who’s here!” 

Paul’s white, frightened little face could not 
smile for long. 

“Please, I want Suzanne,” he said, and it 
was the sound of his voice that made Suzanne 
at last sit up. 

“Paul! O Paul!” she cried; and in another 
moment they were in each other’s arms. 

“Oh, I thought you were dead, too!” 
sobbed Paul. “I thought it was a policeman 
to tell me so when Mr. Herron came! O 
Suzanne, you stayed so long! O Suzanne!” 

“Yes, yes, my precious!” cried Suzanne. 
“ But it’s all right now, dear; it’s all right 
now! Don’t cry so, Paulolo! You will be 
seeck !” 

Dick Herron had walked to a window, out 
of which he could see nothing whatever, be- 
cause the shade was down; and Mr. Wigstaff 
seemed to be having a sudden cold in his 
head. But Mr. Chick, apparently, was very 
cross indeed. 

“Here, here!” he cried, patting Paul’s shoul- 
der. “Look a-here, Paul-oh! What you crying 
for? I thought you said. you were French, 
hey ? Ain’t French good soldiers? French sol- 
diers cry, do they ? Hey ?” 

Suzanne looked up, looked right over Paul’s 
head, looked right into Mr. Chick’s eyes and 
smiled; and Mr. Chick —yes, Mr. Chick 
grinned back in the friendliest fashion! 

“No,” said Paul; “but—but Héloise flew 
away, too, and I love Héloise!” 

Mr. Chick’s expression underwent several 
swift changes. “Sho! Shucks! Well, now, did 
you ever? Now it does beat all how much a 
hen knows, don’t it ? What ye think, Paul-oh ? 
That Louisa-hen of yours came over to this 
house this very afternoon and opened the 
door and walked in and looked all round and 
put her head to one side; and she says to me, 
says she, ‘Would you mind if I come to live 
here, Mr. Chick ?’ says she! And I says, ‘Why, 
no! Glad to have ye, if Jupiter don’t mind!’ 
And what you think Jupiter said to that? 
Hey ?” 

Paul was staring at the little man with his 
eyes round with interest. 

“What ?” he asked. 

“Why, Jupiter says, ‘ Ladies first! Come 
one, come all!’” 

Mr. Wigstaff coughed violently and mopped 
his mouth with his handkerchief; Dick Her- 
ron’s shoulders shook; but Mr. Chick only 
twisted his mouth to one side and scratched 
his rubbly cheek with his forefinger. 

“What d’ye think of that, now?” he went 
on. “So you see, Paul-oh, that Louisa-hen is 
back of my kitchen stove this very minute! 
It’s my opinion she means to stay !” 

“Oh!” cried Suzanne, giving him a warm, 
appreciative look. “O monsieur!” 

But Paul reached for his crutch, accepting 
the whole tale as children accept the mar- 
velous. 

“Come!” he said, looking up at Mr. Chick. 
“Come on! Let me see!” 

As the kitchen door closed upon them, 
Suzanne leaned back wearily; but she smiled 
at Mr. Wigstaff and Dick. Then, as if sud- 
denly wondering where they were, she looked 
round with troubled eyes. 

“T do not know how I came to be in this 
so kind place!” she said wistfully, looking up 
at Mr. Wigstaff; her lips quivered, and her 
voice was very low. 

Mr. Wigstaff sat down on the sofa beside 
her and took one of her hands and patted it. 
“Well, I shouldn’t worry about it if I were 
you, my dear! Suppose we just pretend that 
your fairy godmother put you to sleep and 
brought you here in Cinderella’s coach! Won’t 
that do?” 

She was still weak and tired, and her cheeks 
were burning, and she had not eaten since 
morning; that great black wheel which was 
the world began to spin round again, faster 
and faster. But she must try to answer this 
kind old man. 

“T do not think—I have—a fairy—god- 
mother!” she said tremulously. 

Just at that moment Paul came hastening 
in from the kitchen with a round brown 
doughnut in his hand, and Mr. Chick fol- 
lowed with a plate piled high with the same 
delectable rings. 

“O Suzanne!” cried Paul, running up to her 
and holding the doughnut to her. “ Taste! 
Isn’t it great?” 

But at sight or smell of the food Suzanne 
became even whiter than she was before; she 
swayed and put up a hand to ward off the 
child’s eagerness. 

“My gracious to goodness!” cried Mr. 
Chick. “I do believe you’re hungry!” He 
dashed into the kitchen. “I'll have toast and 
coffee in half a jiffy!” he called from there; 
and the next moment Suzanne fainted. 
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BRIDGING 
THE FLUE 


7 SHE new stack of the Clay Products 
Company was finished. That was what 
was worrying Phil Beckman, for, as 

consulting engineer of the firm, he had to 
inspect it that afternoon so that they could 
settle accounts with the contractors. Ordi- 
narily, climbing up the steel rungs on the 
outer face of an eighty-foot chimney and 
then lowering himself down the interior with 
a block and tackle would not have caused 
him a second thought; but no one likes to 
leave a cosy office fire to do an outdoor job 
when a keen, sleety wind is brushing the 
smoke off the stacks flush with the top and 
twisting it into all kinds of curlicues. Phil 
was standing before the window thinking 
gloomily of his task when old Jarvis edged 
over to him. 

“]T hear you’re goin’ to inspect her this 
afternoon.” 

“Did you ?” Phil asked. 

“Can’t say I like that chimley,” continued 
the old Jack-of-all-trades; “too fancy. Give 
me a plain straight pipe with no frills; that 
kind draws best. Now look at those two brace 
bars.” He indicated a couple of iron brace 
heads perhaps halfway up the stack. “They’re 
bound to check the draft. They might serve 
some purpose, though—I don’t know.” 

Phil was not listening. Throwing a block- 
and-tackle hoist over his shoulder, he bounced 
through the door and slid across the icy 
ground to the stack, where he carefully as- 
cended the slippery rungs of the ladder. 

A man less accustomed than he to high 
places might have thought that the top of the 
stack was swaying in the storm; but not Phil. 
Since the day when he had begun to work at 
steel construction he had had a reputation for 
“aboveground” work; and now he was think- 
ing merely of his task and of the shelter from 
the storm that the interior of the chimney 
would afford him. 

As the diameter of the flue at the top was 
only about three feet, he planned to use a 
block-and-tackle hoist, which consisted of 
two block pulleys, the upper one fixed and 
the lower one movable. To the lower pulley 
a short length of rope held a balanced stick 
that served as a seat. The lowering rope of 
course could be made fast to the under pulley 
when he wished to stop at any height, and 
would take from his arms the strain of hold- 
ing himself up. The upper or fixed pulley was 
suspended from a hook, which he planned to 
fasten over the cast-iron cap that surmounted 
the rim of the stack. 

But when he came to fit it over the round- 
ing metal protector he was not satisfied with 
the result; the hook was a little too small. He 
looked at the contrivance doubtfully. 

“O pshaw!” he finally exclaimed. “Guess 
I'll try it. Plagued if I want to be out in this 
storm all afternoon, climbing up and down 
an icy ladder, fitting hooks.” And he lowered 
himself into the flue. 

Since he was chiefly concerned with fading 
cracks in the concrete surface, he soon had 
inspected the first ten or twelve feet, which 
the daylight reached. From there, however, 
inspecting the surface was a slow, tedious job, 
for he had to lower himself a few feet at a 
time, tie the rope and use a pocket flash light 
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to scan the facing. Below him lay impene- 
trable darkness, up which swept a draft of 
cold air; above him was the small round 
patch of daylight at the top of the chimney. 

“Mighty poor shelter a chimney makes!” 
Phil thought as he untied the lowering rope 
and prepared for his fourth descent. 

He was letting the rope out, when he sud- 
denly felt insecure. The hoist seemed to be 
quivering! He glanced quickly up the cordage 
to the top. Everything seemed all right, but 
suddenly there came another quiver and a 
slip. Instinctively Phil thrust his feet against 
the wall and pushed until his back and shoul- 
ders came solidly against the opposite side so 
as to bridge the space. 

He had acted not a moment too soon. Just 
as he was straining his muscles to hold his 
weight in that unnatural posture he felt the 
ropes slip and heard a distinct metallic clink 
above. Glancing up, he saw that the hoist 
was falling down the flue after the treacher- 
ous hook, which had slipped from the icy 
cap ring. Phil threw his arm up to protect his 
head; but the hoist and the hook did not hit 







Throwing a block-and-tackle 
hoist over his shoulder, . . . 
he carefully ascended 

the slippery rungs 


him. The ropes, however, fell across his legs 
and almost dislodged him when they suddenly 
jerked taut with the weight of the hook. 
For a moment Phil was too much disgusted 
with himself to realize fully the danger of his 
predicament; then it came upon him in full 
force. So unexpectedly had he fallen into this 
plight, and so unusual was it that, in spite of 
all his experience in dangerous places, he had 
to exert all his will to control himself. Then 
he began calmly to consider the situation. 
He estimated that he had gone down be- 
tween twenty - five and thirty feet, which 
meant that there was still a drop of fifty feet 





to the bottom of the stack. From the top 
the flue gradually widened and at the point 
where he was it was more than three and a 
half feet in diameter, a big space even for 
a tall man to span. Phil knew that he could 
not sustain himself there long. In fact he was 
already beginning to tire from the unnatural 
strain. 

Disentangling the ropes from his legs, he 
dropped the heavy hoist, and then tried to 
hitch himself up to the top of the stack. But 
although he wiggled and writhed and pushed, 
he could climb up only a few inches. The con- 
crete surface was too smooth to give him a 
good purchase; and in ascending, moreover, 
he had the slope to contend with. His only 
chance was in descending. 

He braced himself across the passage for a 
short rest; but no position that he could 
safely assume brought any relief to his-aching 
muscles. Pains were darting through his legs 
and shoulders, and his back was raw and 
chafed from contact with the wall; and not 
even a second could he relax the muscular 
strain that kept him “bridged” across the flue. 
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“Well,” 
blackness, 
He stopped short, and involuntarily 
muscles increased their pressure on the walls, 
for he remembered that the flue was made 
with two inner slopes—the upper one, which 


he thought, looking down into the 
“if I can’t work up, I can slide —” 





his 


was thirty feet in length, of two per cent; 
and the lower one, which was fifty feet, of 
four per cent. When he remembered that cir- 
cumstance his momentary hope vanished; 
across the lower part of the chimney no man 
could brace himself. Not more than four feet 
below him the four-per-cent slope gave the 
walls a decided outward slant; so soon as he 
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lowered himself those four feet he would in- 
evitably fall into the darkness below him. 

His strength was waning; his body was 
trembling with weakness and gradually sag- 
ging lower; his muscles were cramping. He 
almost gave up hope. 

He saw that it was a fitting place for such 
a dismal trick of fate—a black, gloomy pas- 
sage that was full of hollow echoes and that 
whistled dolefully whenever a stronger gust 
than usual swept across the top. But in his 
despair there came to him a ray of hope 
whence he least expected it. He happened to 
remember what old Jarvis had said about 
brace bars. 

Phil did some rapid calculating. He figured 
that the bottom of the two-per-cent slope, 
which, as we already know, was about four 
feet below him, was approximately four feet 
in diameter; if his strength held out he could 
bridge it. He might even be able to hold his 
weight across a slightly wider span; and, as 
he remembered the blue print, the top brace 
was eight feet below the point where the two- 
per-cent slope ended and the four-per-cent 
slope began. 

He reached into his pocket for his flash 
light, turned its glow into the darkness and 
managed to squirm round so that he could 
look down. He saw a heavy iron bar stretch- 
ing across the flue about twelve feet below 
him. 

There was his chance! His spent muscles 
responded with renewed vigor. If he failed, 
he would drop fifty feet to the base of the 
chimney. He was in a jet-black hole that a 
rod spanned somewhere beneath him; he 
must slide down the gradually widening, 
funnel-shaped flue to the “dropaway”; there 
he would have to relax, let himself fall and 
make a wild clutch for the bar. He realized 
how slim a chance he had of succeeding. Only 
one thing was in his favor: the muscles of his 
arms, which he had scarcely used in holding 
himself across the chimney, were fresh. 

Phil slightly eased his pressure against the 
walls and began to slide slowly down. For a 
moment he thought that he could not check 
his descent, for the increasing diameter put an 
increasingly heavy tax on his failing strength. 
But he succeeded; by a tremendous effort he 
hung propped across the flue while he turned 
the flash light down to get his bearings. 

Taking quick notice of the distance between 
him and the rod and of the angle that the rod 
formed with his body, he mustered all his re- 
maining strength, gave his body a twist and 
plunged free. 

The flash light flitted bewilderingly along 
the walls as he swung his arms in the jump, 
and he was beginning to fear that he had 
missed the rod when he landed flat-footed 
upon it. Dropping the flash light, he clutched 
the bar in a desperate grip and whirled round 
underneath it. 

For a while he hung there, too tired, it 
seemed, to draw himself up. But presently he 
climbed to a sitting posture on the brace, 
found a back rest against the wall and waited. 

Half an hour later he heard a call from 
above. Within less than an hour from that 
time, with the aid of a safer hoist that his 
rescuer brought, he completed inspecting the 
chimney and returned to the office. 





Fortunately enough, it was just at that mo- 
ment that Mr. Brocklebank walked in with a 
kindly woman doctor from the settlement. 

“Yes, the child is thin, and I dare say she is 
hungry right now,” said the doctor presently. 
“But she has had a chill, and the most impor- 
tant thing is to get her to bed immediately. 
If one of you gentlemen will carry her to her 
room, I'll see to making her comfortable.” 

There was silence in the dining room. 

For there were just three bedrooms in that 
little house, and each of the Three Bears had 
one. Mr. Brocklebank’s was in front; Mr. 
Wigstaff’s was at the back, where there was 
a north light; and Mr. Chick had the little 
room between them 

Now the three old men were looking at one 
another. Mr. Chick’s mouth was very much 
to one side, and he was rather violently 
scratching his cheek; Mr. Brocklebank’s fin- 
gers were closing over his lips; Mr. Wigstaff 
was rubbing his hands together. Dick Herron 
suddenly leaned down and whispered to Paul 
and then, without saying another word, led 
the way into the kitchen and closed the door. 


“Ready ?” the doctor asked cheerfully and 
added to Suzanne, “Just keep quiet, my dear! 
We'll have you all comfy in a jiffy!” 

Mr. Chick sniffed. 

“Room’s the middle one upstairs,” said he. 
“Ain’t big enough to carry her, so I'll go up 
first and light the gas!” 

“The young lady’s room is at the back of 
the house,” said Mr. Wigstaff in his calm, 
gentle way. “If you'll just help me raise her, 
rll —” 

But Mr. Brocklebank stepped firmly for- 
ward. 

“The front room is hers,” he said and lifted 
Suzanne in his arms without more ado, carry- 
ing her as easily as if she were Paul. 

“Ah, the dear Three Bears!” Suzanne mur- 
mured; and one and all thought she was 
delirious. 

The doctor, with her hand on the girl’s 
pulse, looked from one to the other of the 
three old men and asked in a puzzled way, 
“Why, what is it? Doesn’t she live here? I 
thought she was your daughter,” she added 
to Mr. Brocklebank. “Isn’t she really ?” 


He was moving toward the stairs with his 
light burden, but he stopped and turned. 

“No, she is not my daughter!” he said. 
wish she were! The young lady 
brother are our guests!” 

He smiled down at Suzanne as he said it, 
and she closed her eyes with a faint little 
quivery attempt at a returning smile. 

When the doctor came down again, having 
done all she could for Suzanne and having 
seen Paul safely tucked in for the night, she 
gave the Three Bears a very kindly look. She 
was a sturdily built woman of middle age, 
plainly dressed in an old brown suit and a 
mannish-looking hat; but the mother light on 
her face made it beautiful. 

“So! This is Samaritan Hall, I hear!” she 
said, glancing from one to another as she 
drew on her gloves. 

They knew then that the two young people 
upstairs had been confessing. 

“Oh, no!” said Mr. Brocklebank. “Just—er 
—neighbors!” 

“Three old men—we need some youth here 
in the house with us!” said Mr. Wigstaff. 
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Mr. Chick sniffed. “What you can’t help 


you got to stand!” said he, and the doctor 
laughed. 
“Well,” she said, “have it your way! I 


think the girl will be all right for to-night, 
and I'll come in to see her again to-morrow 
morning.” 

Dick Herron was looking a little uneasy; 
he glanced at the three old men, and then said 
hastily: 

“Tl walk along with you, if you'll let me, 
doctor. I guess I’ve done about all I can here 
for to-night.” 

Mr. Brocklebank was again moving his 
fingers across his lips, but his eyes were twin- 
kling. 

“Yes, I think you have!” he said dryly and 
added, “Good night, my boy!” 

As the front door closed, the boy and the 
girl upstairs were saying their prayers; and 
then Suzanne said to the little Marquis de 
Cadanet, “Ah, Paulolo, surely the good God 
will hear us to-night! Vive la France! and 
God bless—oh, God bless Uncle Sam!” 


TQ BE CONTINUED. 














FACT AND COMMENT 


WHY LOCK UP the family skeleton if you 
are going to give the neighbors the key ? 


The Race Horse wins a Prize worth Ten of that 
The Ox receives for being Sleek and Fat. 


THE LAWS of nature are not enforced by 
dilatory courts: your punishment begins the 
moment you break them. 


AS BAD WEATHER approaches, country 
communities that have fire apparatus of any 
kind should see to it that the engines do not 
freeze up or the doors of the fire house be- 
come blocked with snow. A frozen motor or a 
hand engine with dry valves is a poor resource 
in a winter fire. Last year many instances 
were reported in which negligence had made 
the fire apparatus useless. 


WHEN MR. COOLIDGE, the newly elected 
Vice President, takes his place as presiding 
officer of the Senate he will find himself 
confronted with a reminder of a very old 
custom; for set into the desk that he will 
occupy is the Senate snuffbox, so placed that 
members can conveniently reach it. The snuff 
that fills it is provided, and always has been, 
as a part of the legitimate supplies of the 
Senate, like stationery and drinking water; 
but there are few now who use it. 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE sanctuary for 
wild life in the United States has been estab- 
lished in Louisiana. Designed especially as a 
haven for migratory and domestic birds, a 
tract of land embracing 224,000 acres has 
been set aside as a perpetual reservation. 
Plans are under way to increase the size of the 
preserve eventually to 500 square miles, with 
a frontage of 75 miles on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The land is salt marsh covered with tall 
grasses and scrub and is unfit for any other 
use. 


ONE GOOD LEGACY of the war, wide- 
ribbed, woolly and comforting, is mittens. 
Many hundreds of thousands of pairs have 
been thrown on the market. Their power of 
restoring some vestiges of sensation to 
numbed fingers, followed by a delicious glow 
that slowly permeates the whole shivering 
body, is something that city people had for- 
gotten. Deemed inelegant and clumsy by the 
more finical urban observers, they neverthe- 
less hold their own against ridicule and gen- 
erally have the best of the argument. 


DO WE HALF REALIZE how great a bless- 
ing is speech, and thank God for it as we 
should? An old man died the other day in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, alone, as he had 
lived for twenty years, except for his dog. For 
several days the neighbors had missed the old 
man and had heard the dog barking. When at 
last they looked through the window they 
saw the body of the master lying on the floor 
and the dog still guarding it. Nothing that 
they could do or say—neither offers of food 
nor reassuring words nor strategy—could get 
the dog to move or to allow the men to 
approach without his attacking them, and 
finally, as a last resort, he was shot. If only 
that poor, faithful canine soul could have 
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understood what his human friends were 
saying to him and, in turn, could have an- 
swered in their tongue! 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE 
IMMIGRANT 


OMEWHAT more than a year ago The 
S Companion printed a series of editorial 

articles on immigration. It was not then 
clear whether we were about to be inundated 
with a veritable spring tide of immigration, or 
whether the European peoples were going to 
stay at home to reconstruct as best they could 
all that the war had torn down. 

That question has now been answered. 
Every steamer that crosses the Atlantic brings 
all the immigrants it can find room for. At 
least three thousand of them on an average 
reach Ellis Island every day. The officials of 
the big steamship companies tell us that we 
cannot conceive the demand there is for steer- 
age accommodation. They declare that fifteen 
million people are struggling for a chance to 
cross the Atlantic. 

So far the tide of immigration gives evi- 
dence of being somewhat foul and muddy. It 
is drawn chiefly from countries in the east 
and southeast of Europe—countries that suf- 
fered the most both during the war and for 
some generations before. There is among them 
an extraordinary amount of poverty, igno- 
rance and disease. Ellis Island is crowded 
beyond endurance with men and women who 
cannot meet the by-no-means exacting de- 
mands of our immigration laws, and who 
must be deported. On some days half of the 
shiploads that arrive are turned back as unfit 
to enter the country. It is natural, of course, 
that the most unhappy and unfortunate 
should be the most eager to change their lot; 
and it is probable also that the European 
countries, though making every effort to keep 
the intelligent and able-bodied part of their 
population at home, are quite willing to see 
the less useful members of society drawn off. 

Congress is considering a bill that will put a 
complete stop to ordinary immigration for a 
year or more. It is doing so from a reason- 
able fear that we cannot properly assimilate 
such a flood of immigrants, most of them 
from peoples whose languages, manners and 
modes of thought are remote from our own. 
We have had our warning; we have found 
out that a man does not become an American 
merely by landing in New York and getting a 
job. He is likely to bring with him from 
Europe his prejudices, his hatreds and his 
smouldering discontent, and all those things 
are more than ordinarily acute just now. He 
and his like rarely go out into the country; 
they crowd our already overgrown industrial 
cities and make increasingly difficult the task 
of maintaining domestic peace and national 
unity. 

One thing, however, is clear. Whatever we 
do about the immigrant we must do solely 
from the point of view of society as a whole. 
Six months ago eager employers of labor were 
clamoring for more immigration on the 
ground that the labor supply of the country 
was absurdly inadequate. To-day, with di- 
minishing business activity, the labor unions 
are demanding that there shall be no immi- 
gration, lest the labor market be so crowded 
that millions will be out of work. Obviously, 
we cannot consistently regulate immigration 
wholly on economic grounds, for within six 
months conditions may so change as to make 
any such regulation disastrous. We must try 
to determine what sort of immigrants we can 
use and how many of them we can safely 
admit. Then we must exercise our right to 
keep out those who by defect of quality or 
surplus of quantity threaten our national life. 
America cannot serve the world by letting the 
world destroy whatever makes America capa- 
ble of service. 
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WAR, PEACE AND HOPE 


T is the fashion nowadays to be discouraged 
about everything, and particularly about 
the future of society. There is reason enough 

to be troubled and anxious, for one by one 
we have seen almost all the props on which 
the nineteenth century supported its cheery 
confidence in the perfectibility and the steady 
progress of the human race knocked out from 
under us. The confusion and the exhaustion 
that the war has caused color all our think- 
ing, and color it gloomily. But if the future 
is not so rosy as our fathers pictured it, 
neither is it so dark as we often imagine. If 
humanity is not perfectible, it is courageous; 
if there is no law of eternal progress, there is 


a strange resilience in mankind. We shall 
escape from our habit of depression by and 
by; meanwhile it will do us good to read all 
the sane and wholesome and hopeful writing 
we can find. We can think of no medicine 
better adapted to restore a troubled mind 
than such articles as the one entitled War, 
Peace and Hope by the brilliant Englishman, 
John Bailey, that we print in this issue of The 


Companion. We hope none of our readers’ 


will miss it. 
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ACTION 


\ K TE are born to act. Reflection is after 
all a subordinate, derivative, artificial 
function, and our whole organism is 
framed to move, to do, to live. Most of us act 
instinctively, act excessively, buzz and blur, 
waste movement, waste force, waste energy, 
fatigue and exhaust ourselves, then look 
about in weariness, and regret long effort 
spent for nothing and purposeless exertion 
gone astray. 

Then there are the people who hate to act at 
all. Intelligence, overdeveloped, grown over- 
analytical, dreads to take an ill-considered 
step, dreads to take any step whatever, for 
fear it should. be ill-considered. Weigh the 
consequences of even trifling action; how vast 
they are, how far-reaching, how freighted 
with horrible possibility. Can the most 
thoughtful provision always avoid them or 
avert them? 

And there is the fear of being responsible 
for others or to others. A man’s slightest word 
or deed may affect the welfare of souls, and a 
man is so utterly unfitted to have such a 
burden placed upon him! It is easier to sit 
back in a quiet corner and watch the vast, 
curious world rush by and attempt no move- 
ment that is not absolutely necessary to make 
that quiet corner safe and habitable. 

When you get drawn into that labyrinth of 
endless-angled analysis of possibility, you are 
cut off from action altogether, and the only 
remedy is to go out and act. Due considera- 
tion, reasonable forethought, are prescribed 
for everyone. But you must remember that 
perfect action is seldom to be looked for and 
never to be found. The world’s work must be 
done. It will be done, probably by some one 
less competent than you. Take hold and do it 
in the very best way you can. Others are fal- 
lible, as you are. Others make mistakes. All 
make mistakes. Go and make them as others 
do,-then correct them, forget them and act 
again and yet again. Remember that the 
greatest and most successful careers of the 
world are nothing but a tissue of mistakes, 
corrected and forgotten. 


Co @ 
NATIONAL FINANCE 


N his latest message President Wilson cas- 
ually remarked to Congress that the 
national debt reached its highest point 

on August 31, 1919, when it was $26,596,- 
600,000, and that at the end of November 
of last year it had been reduced to $24,175,- 
000,000. ’ 

Those are huge figures. The fluctuation of 
the gross debt from month to month is star- 
tling when we compare it with the figures of 
any period before the late war. For example, 
the increase of debt in the month of Novem- 
ber last was almost $113,000,000—one sixth of 
the total revenue of a year so recent as 1910. 
But that increase need cause no anxiety, for 
the quarterly receipts on account of income 
and excess-profits taxes were due in Decem- 
ber, and the figures for that month may 
show a reduction in the debt by more than 
half a billion dollars. 

The debt is, and for a long time will be, a 
heavy burden. It is of little help to us that 
many billions of it consist of money lent by 
our government to the Allies and other coun- 
tries. No one knows whether they will ever 
pay the debts, and if ever, when. They do not 
even pay the interest. The “deferred” interest 
that Great Britain owes us now amounts to 
$514,000,000, and that is only one of many 
deferred items. 

What should interest us more than the na- 
tional debt is the continuing cost of the gov- 
ernment. The estimates sent to Congress when 
the session began call for receipts—aside from 
the Post Office Department, which just about 
pays for itself —of $4,000,000,000. Fortu- 
nately, Congress does not always appropriate 
for a department what that department 
thinks it needs. The party that now holds the 
purse strings is pledged to economy, and we 
mav hope that the estimates will be cut mate- 
rially. Nevertheless, there are limits beyond 
which a reduction is not economy, and in 
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some branches of expenditure no reduction is 
possible. We must pay the $922,000,000 of 
interest on the public debt to the last cent. 
There can be no saving in such items as the 
pay of the army and navy. The vast number 
of persons in the civil service can be greatly 
reduced, but the salaries of those who are re- 
tained, many of which have been raised in 
consequence of the high cost of living, must 
be paid in full. Economy is not so easy as it 
may appear. 

Let Congress cut the appropriations as 
much as it can, even to the verge of starving 
the service, and the expenditures must still 
continue to be many times what they were 
before the war. They can never be restored to 
the old level. But unless some calamity befalls 
us we have passed the worst point. Last year 
—the year that ended on June 30, 1920— 
the government received in internal revenue 
alone, $5,457,580,251, chiefly from excess 
profits and incomes. If we could expect that 
amount to be equaled in the receipts of the 
next year, the taxes would pay all the ex- 
penses of government and leave more than a 
billion for the reduction of the debt. But we 
cannot expect it. The taxes, even though the 
laws and the rates should be unchanged, will 
yield much less. Business has not been good, 
incomes are lower, excess profits have almost 
disappeared. Those laws will be changed 
anyway; and new taxes must be discovered 
to take their place. 

New taxes! As if there were not enough 
already! But it is to be hoped that they 
cannot be so unfair in the way they work as 
those that they replace. 


e 9g 
SHALL WE TAX SALES? 
Os of the most productive of all the 


special taxes by means of which we are 

paying off the cost of the war is the 
excess-profits tax. It has furnished something 
like $1,500,000,000 a year to the government 
and has been praised as taking the money 
from those who can best afford to pay it. 

But the excess-profits tax is not beyond 
criticism. It has proved to be an incitement to 
extravagance and has therefore increased the 
cost of living, since business concerns have 
been tempted to spend their gross profits in 
unnecessary ways in order to avoid confessing 
to the high net profit on which the tax is 
assessed. The tax is difficult to compute; the 
labor of preparing returns wastes the time of 
thousands of bookkeepers, accountants and 
lawyers. Mr. Roper, formerly Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, says it cost at least 
$100,000,000 to prepare the returns last year. 
Moreover, there are striking inequalities in 
the practical working of the law, injustices 
that it seems impossible to prevent except by 
making the task of administration hopeless. 
“Fhe government machinery for administer- 
ing the income tax,” says one observer, “is 
already choked by the mass of audits and 
contests incident to the excess-profits tax.” 
Finally, with the fall of prices and the slack- 
ening of business the tax promises to be far 
less productive than it has been. One estimate 
is that it will return $900,000,000 less in 1921 
than it furnished in 1920. The years of war 
prices and war profits are gone. 

Some people want the excess-profits tax 
kept and the deficit made up by piling more 
surtaxes on incomes above $10,000. The 
danger of that is that capital may be driven 
out of productive industry into tax - free 
bonds—a process that every income tax al- 
ways encourages. Others want the tax made a 
high flat tax on all profits, with an exemption 
if those profits are at once distributed in full 
to stockholders. They believe that that would 
so increase the amount subject to the direct 
income tax that the excess-profits tax would 
never be missed. 

Finally, some persons propose a tax on 
gross sales—not a stamp tax or a tax on indi- 
vidual transactions to be paid on the spot by 
the purchaser, but a tax of perhaps one per 
cent on the yearly sales of everyone who con- 
ducts a commercial business. It would be easy 
to compute and to collect such a tax, and the 
tax would produce a great deal of revenue. Of 
course it would raise prices, but so does any 
tax, whether on real estate, on profits, on in- 
come or on imported merchandise. We cannot 
have taxes without raising the cost of living, 
and we cannot pay our bills without taxation. 

The most cogent objection to the sales tax 
is that, unless very carefully drawn, it would 
tax many a narrowly managed business into 
bankruptcy. It would certainly be a heavy 
burden on a business that runs little if any 
above the profit line. The value of such a tax 
would depend entirely on the specific provi- 
sions of the law. It might be made a useful 
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source of revenue, and it might prove a vexa- 
tious and unfair source of business disturb- 


ance. 
eo ¢ 


STILL ARMED 


HE people of Germany—and many per- 
"T sons outside Germany —are watching 

with deep interest the course of affairs 
in Bavaria. That country appears to be the 
most conservative and the least republican of 
any in the old German Empire. Munich, like 
other German cities, had its revolutionary up- 
heaval in 1918; but since the death of Kurt 
Eisner, the Socialist premier, it has reverted 
to something like reaction. The Bavarian 
countryside is Roman Catholic, old-fashioned 
and by no means in love with the modern 
political theories that rule Berlin. 

Bavaria has not yet disarmed, as the rest of 
Germany has. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of rifles still in private hands in Ba- 
varia. Most of them are in the hands of 
members of the Einwohnerwehr, or Citizens’ 
Civil Guard, which is a mysterious organiza- 
tion not controlled by the government. It was 
organized and is led by one George Escherich, 
a university graduate with the title of Doctor, 
who has been superintendent of the Bavarian 
forests and who has a reputation as an Afri- 
can explorer and big-game hunter. Locally it 
is called the Orgesch, which is a convenient 
word coined from the first syllables of the 
words “Organization Escherich.” 

The Orgesch is officered wholly with vet- 
eran soldiers; it drills openly, holds shooting 
tournaments and owes allegiance to none but 
Herr Escherich, who says that his militia 
force is recruited solely to resist the spread of 
Bolshevism. But Bolshevism is not a danger 
that anvone in Germany seriously fears to- 
day, whereas the Orgesch thrives and grows 
steadily more formidable. Most people think 
that it is kept in condition to be used for the 
restoration of the monarchy in Germany. 
Certain it is that when an attempt was made 
to extend its organization to Prussia its spon- 
sors there were men of such well - known 
monarchical views that the present Prussian 
government suppressed it firmly. The same 
thing occurred in Saxony not long ago. The 
real republicans in Germany distrust Herr 
Escherich and are kept in constant uneasiness 
by rumors of approaching revolt in Bavaria. 
The name of Gen. Ludendorff comes now and 
then to the surface when such rumors are 
afloat; he is suspected of being Herr Escher- 
ich’s military adviser. At the same time it is 
whispered that France is not entirely hostile 
to the Orgesch and that its representatives 
have winked at the refusal of Bavaria to give 
up its rifles and pistols, because the French 
believe that they could get along amicably 
with a Germany in which Bavaria was the 
chief power, though they are implacably sus- 
picious of Prussia and hostile to it. 

Much is going on beneath the surface of 
German politics that we can only guess at, 
but whenever another eruption occurs we 
may expect to find Herr Escherich and his 
organization near the centre of disturbance. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE reeent award of a Nobel peace prize 

to President Wilson makes some comment 
on the contribution of the United States to 
the Nobel prize list timely. In proportion to 
our population and our culture we have been 
scantily represented. Only six Americans have 
been honored; none has been crowned in lit- 
erature, and only one in each of the depart- 
ments of chemistry, physics and medicine. 
And two of those three were born in other 
countries, Dr. Carrel in France and Prof. 
Michelson in Germany. Prof. Richards of 
Harvard is the only pure-bred American who 
has won the coveted distinction in reward for 
his intellectual achievements. But if American 
scholarship and literature have no reason to 
be proud of the impression they have made 
on the Swedish distributors of Mr. Nobel’s 
generosity, it is a different matter when it 
comes to the peace prizes. Three eminent 
Americans—two Presidents and a Secretary 
of State, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson and Elihu Root—have been thus hon- 
ored. No other nation has done better, and 
in the case of the other awards it has almost 
invariably been a private citizen who has 
gained the prize. No statesman of the first 
rank except the three Americans has ever 
deserved the prize that is given for serving 
conspicuously the cause of peace; so far as 
. 
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we know none has ever been considered for it. 
That is good confirmation of our belief that 
the United States is essentially a pacific nation 
and that its foremost statesmen are interested, 
not in imperialistic projects, but in helping to 
bring about peace on earth and good will 
among men. ° 


ORD comes from Russia that the soviet 

government is going to abolish money. 
In effect it did that long ago. Lenine lays much 
stress on the vicious character of money as 
the best tool of the business man and the 
financier. When he set all the presses in Russia 
at work printing an endless flood of paper 
rubles, it was not because he had any illusions 
about the real value of such “money” but 
because he wished by the very abundance of 
currency to convince the Russians of its 
worthlessness. For some time there has been 
no real business” transacted in Russia except 
on the principle of barter. No one will take 
the discredited paper except at the point of a 
bayonet or a revolver. Gold is of course used 
by the government—which has confiscated it 
to buy what it must get from abroad and to 
finance its propaganda in other countries. 
None of it is in circulation in Russia, and it is 
reported that when it crosses the frontier on 
a commercial errand the man who accepts it 
had better beware. Much of the Russian gold 
in bars has been found alloyed at least twenty- 
five per cent—to make it go further, of course. 
Russia can get along without any money at 
all as well as with the worthless scrip that has 
been current there for three years, but this 
reversion to the primitive custom of barter is 
only another step away from civilization and 
toward a frank barbarism. 


oS 


HE situation that the Lockwood Com- 
mittee uncovered among the building 


trades in New York is thoroughly discredit- | 


able to about everyone concerned—to the 
manufacturers and dealers in building mate- 
rial, to the contractors and builders, to the 
leaders of the labor unions and to the public 
officials of the city. The workingmen them- 
selves, who have been assailed for asking ex- 


than anyone else. At least the public knew 
what the workingman was getting and could 
see just what it was adding to the cost of 
building. The silent agreements, the collusive 
bidding, the limitation of output, the bribing 
and grafting and blackmail that went on, 
were enough to turn any honest man’s stom- 
ach, whether business man or day laborer. 
Apparently few stomachs were actually 
turned, and fewer consciences were touched, 
even when the load of corruption had made 
building so costly that thousands of helpless 
people were virtually homeless. The Lock- 
wood Committee has passed out of existence, 
but it has disturbed the stone that kept all 
those slimy creatures concealed beneath it. 
The government of New York will be blame- 
worthy if it permits all of them to escape 
punishment. ° 


HE Allies are paying the price of victory. 

The smaller nations feared the leaping 
ambition of Germany and gave their sympa- 
thy to the Entente for that reason. But they 
no longer fear Germany; it is the diplomatic 
subtlety, the military power, the national will 
of France and of Great Britain that now 
seem to the smaller peoples to be threatening 
them. The ancient world yielded to the sway 
of Rome, but the modern world is less sub- 
missive; it helped strike German ambition 
down, and it is no more ready to permit 
France and England to assume the real direc- 
tion of affairs. Something of that irritable 
feeling of threatened independence contrib- 
uted to the restoration of Constantine in 
Greece, to the impatience of Sefior Pueyrre- 
don at Geneva and to the obstinate desire of 
the smaller states to control by their votes the 
Assembly of the League—and to make the 
Assembly and not the Council the really vital 
force within the League. French and British 
statesmen need all their suavity and tact just 
now, in order to preserve for their countries 
what their arms won on the battlefield. 
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In a Week 


You will see 


This new method of teeth cleaning shows 
its benefits quickly. Some results are very 
rapid. Man, woman or child will in a 
week see effects delightful and convincing. 
Millions have already seen them. 


Old ways of teeth cleaning leave much 


| of the film. That viscous coat you feel 
travagant wages, came out better justified | 





N spite of the disadvantage of a larger | 


House of Representatives, Congress has 


taken the usual course in deciding to increase | 


the membership of that body so that no state 


shall lose any seats under the new apportion- | 
ment. There will henceforth be 483 Congress- | 


men instead of 435. California gains no less 


than five members, New York and Ohio gain | 
four each, and twenty-two other states gain | 


one or two members each. 


clings to the teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. That film dims teeth and causes 
most tooth troubles. Despite the tooth 
brush, all those troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. The new way fights 
that film. 


Film—the great enemy 


Film is now known as the teeth’s great 
enemy. It absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 


that it pays 


forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breedinit. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Very 
few people have escaped these film-caused 
troubles. 


Science combats it 


Dental science, after diligent research, 
has found ways to combat that film each 
day. The ways are efficient, as proved by 
able authorities. Now leading dentists 
everywhere advise them. 


The methods are combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. Other modern es- 
sentials are also found in it. Everyone is 
urged, by a ten-day test, to compare this 
new way with the old. 


Each use brings five effects 


Pepsodent reaches wherever the film 
goes, and attacks it in two effective ways. 
It also gives three vital aids to Nature. 

It multiplies the salivary flow, Nature’s 
tooth - protecting agent. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. That to di- 
gest the starch deposits which otherwise 
cling and may form acid. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 


It polishes teeth so highly that film 
cannot easily adhere. Pepsin is also in- 
cluded. 


These effects accord with modern dental 
requirements. They mean such cleansing, 
such protection as old ways never brought. 
Get this 10-Day Tube and see how much 
they mean to you and yours. Cut out the 


coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéen 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which also acts in other essential ways. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now advised by leading den- 


tists everywhere. 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film coat disap- 
pears. Then read the scientific reasons 
for the other good effects. It will mean a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 321, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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we say, and so men have always said, and 

the saying has always been true. But it is 
probably safe to believe that it is peculiarly 
true to-day. We cannot be wrong in regarding 
the war as an event so stupendous that those 
who lived before it and survive it necessarily 
feel that they have passed out of an old world 
into a new, that they have in fact lived 
through the crisis of one of the greatest of 
great transitions that the world has ever ex- 
perienced. 

Those who at home or on the battlefield 
struggled through the anxious years 1914-18, 
and especially the exciting months from 
March to November of the last year, never 
knew until very near the end that they would 
ever reach the goal and see the new order of 
things. The path was so rough and steep, the 
enemies that beset it were so deadly, that 
except to the most indomitable mountaineers 
of the spirit it often seemed that the summit 
was too high and the task of reaching it un- 
achievable. 

Whoever has climbed a range of hills re- 
members the exhilaration of that moment 
when at last the many false summits give way 
to the real one, when the climber stands on 
the top and looks no longer up but down, 
when the mysterious other side lies plain be- 
fore him as a promised land, and, most blessed 
certainty of all, the tiny trickling streams give 
audible and visible proof of his victory by 
flowing no longer back to what he has left 
behind him but forward into the long-sought 
unknown. 

That was the world’s experience in the 
autumn of 1918. We had got to the water- 
shed, and we saw the streams at last ready to 
take us with them into the new age, no longer 
contradicting and resisting our ascent. And we 
needed and still need assurance as the climber 
needs it: for we find, as he finds, that we are 
still in dangerous country. The path down, so 
far as we can yet see it, is almost, or quite, as 
rocky and precipitous as the path up. We 
have constantly to tell ourselves and to let 
the streams tell us that, rough as the country 
is, it is after all the top. The worst is over. 
Whatever else is to come we have no more 
climbing to do. 


Tee: world is in a state of transition. So 


HUMAN NATURE DID NOT CHANGE 


Let us cling to that assurance, though the 
world as we look on it to-day is not quite the 
land of milk and honey of which some of us 
dreamed in 1914 or 1918. The streams are 
flowing the right way, though their paths are 
circuitous and often blocked with huge boul- 
ders. Peace is not universal even in theory 
and still less in fact; still less universal is the 
peaceful temper of national and international 
good will. But was it reasonable to expect 
that it would be? Was it not a part of our 
perpetual childishness to suppose that any ex- 
ternal event, even one so immense as the war, 
could change human nature in a moment? 
The stuff of our characters can only rarely 


and in certain exceptional persons among us 
be suddenly transformed in that way. 

Take the facts of religious experience. Occa- 
sionally, very occasionally, persons of unusual 
susceptibility like St. Paul have their whole 
outlook on life reversed, apparently at one 
stroke, by a strange occurrence. But probably, 
as Dean Inge has said of St. Paul, their con- 
versions are seldom so sudden as they look. 
If Jacopone da Todi had been a mere world- 
ling or St. Paul had been a mere Pharisee, there 
would have been no Stabat Mater and no 
Apostle of the Gentiles. But men love won- 
ders and.love to separate their working from 
the multitude of ordinary causes that co- 
operate with them. They like to expect that 
a single event will produce in themselves or in 
others results that in fact can only be pro- 
duced by years of preparation or discipline. 
So ordinary Christians of to-day are likely to 
hope that they themselves or their friends 
will suddenly get rid of their habitual faults 
or weaknesses by some outward act or ex- 
perience, by confirmation or communion, by 
reception into a church, by ordination or 
“profession” in a religious order, by marriage 
or illness or by the death of a wife or a child. 
But those hopes are seldom or never fully 
realized. The priest is still in the main what 
he was as a layman, the character of the hus- 
band is still to be seen in the widower. 


THE ATTITUDE OF HOPE 


And so in the lives of nations. Political and 
religious enthusiasts in the time of the English 
Commonwealth believed that they had made 
a new England. The French Revolutionists 
believed that they had made a new world. 
Even the sober American people who made 
the United States occasionally cherished the 
dream that the change from the rule of 
George III to that of Washington and his 
Congress would be a change from darkness 
to light. But Cromwell was followed by 
Charles II, 1789 by the invasion of Switzer- 
land, by Napoleon, and by an orgy of mili- 
tary brigandage that made the name of 
France a symbol of tyranny and crime; and 
even the Declaration of Independence was far 
from making all the people of the new repub- 
lic free or equal, and still further from mak- 
ing them all wise or just. 

Yet those very instances of disappointment 
provide to-day their encouragement as well 
as their warning. St. Paul the Christian was 
a much better man than Saul the Pharisee; 
and if the great instance be too high for our 
purpose, we may see the same thing in hum- 
bler people. The clergyman is never all he 
hopes to be at first, but if he have a true 
vocation he is generally something that he 
would not have been if he had refused it and 
gone into business. Some at least of the hopes 
of unselfish love with which a man goes to 
his marriage are frequently realized in the 
quiet years that follow. 

And so in the history of the nations. Few 
or none of Cromwell’s political institutions 


DRAWN BY W. A. OWIGGINS 
Hope calls us now to leave our mournful contemplation of the tragedy of War and to take our part 
in the healing activities of Peace 


survived him, but it was owing to him and 
his that Charles II could not be Charles I, 
and that James II, who tried to be, had to 
give way to William III. For the happiness 
of the world the political ambitions of the 
French Revolution were definitely defeated 
at Waterloo; but the idealism of 1789, how- 
ever crude and transient were some of the 
doctrines it put forward, could not be de- 
feated and has been visibly at work ever 
since, conspicuously during and since the 
Great War. Political life in America has on 
the whole been very different from what the 
founders of the republic hoped it would be; 
but the idea of freedom and justice they 
sowed in the mind of the people has already 
freed their continent of slaves and may per- 
haps even yet be found to play a large part in 
freeing the world from war. 

So to-day ought not our attitude in the 
difficulties and troubles of the world to be 
one of modest but strong and steady hope? 
The Bible tells us to rejoice in hope; and we 
may not unreasonably extend that maxim 
from the religious to the political sphere of 
life. We are not to expect miracles. Not Eng- 
lishmen or Frenchmen or Americans, not Ger- 
mans or Russians, have been made new men 
by the war. They are the same men, with all 
the weight of their former lives upon them 
still for good or for evil. But no one is on 
Tuesday exactly what he was on Monday, 
least of all if he has gone through a great ex- 
perience in the twenty-four hours. The man 
who is in love begins by expecting to find 
himself utterly different from what he has 
been and is disappointed at discovering that 
he is not. But if in his disappointment he lets 
himself suppose that nothing has happened to 
him, he is wrong. Happy for him if he dis- 
covers his mistake and does not allow himself 
to fail of using what love has given him 
because it is not the omnipotence he dreamed 
of; unhappy, if disappointment brings despair 
and despair acquiescence. 


THE HAGUE TRIBUNAL 


So the world has to-day a new power, 
which it must use. Never before was there a 
war so huge and horrible, so nearly universal. 
Never, therefore, was so great a revulsion 
against war. Indeed, even before the war 
began there were elements of hope that hasty 
observers mistakenly think were refuted by 
the war. Cool judges, not liable to enthu- 
siasm, have estimated highly the actual results 
achieved in the years before the war by The 
Hague Tribunal and still more by the atmos- 
phere it produced. The spirit that had origi- 
nally created it was constantly strengthened 
by its existence and by every success, even the 
most modest, that is achieved. And some of 
those successes were not modest, notably pre- 
venting war between Russia and England 
over the affair of the Russian fleet and the 
English fishing boats during the Russo- 
Japanese War. Nor were the various treaties 
of arbitration that were made between so 





many states and that were due to the same 
spirit that created the machinery of The 
Hague in any way unimportant achievements. 
They will be seen, we may hope, by the dis- 
tant historian as great stages, or turning 
points, in the then-accomplished journey to 
the ultimate Temple of International Con- 
cord. 


REASONS FOR HOPE 


And is the war to dash those hopes? Quite 
the contrary, for several reasons. First the 
horror, infamy and disaster of the thing has 
immeasurably increased the knowledge of 
what war is and the resolve to prevent it. 
Then there is the fact that much more than 
ever before this was a war in which the whole 
manhood of the greatest nations played a 
personal part, themselves suffering and dying, 
not sending a selected few of their fellows 
to do so. Anyone who reads English diaries 
during the great struggle with Napoleon 
sees how little the everyday life of ordinary 
people was affected by it. Not only did the 
great world of London continue its round of 
politics, amusement and splendor, undisturbed, 
but even people like Wordsworth and his 
sister, passionately as they felt about the 
war, pursued the even tenor of their quiet life, 
almost entirely unaffected by it. In this last 
war all that was quite impossible in any of 
the belligerent countries. Everyone was in 
daily anxiety for son or brother or friend, for 
his own life threatened by air raids, for his 
own daily bread sunk by submarines or cut 
off by blockade. Such a universal experience 
cannot be quickly forgotten and ought to 
provide a tremendous motive power behind 
all efforts toward permanent peace. 

Then there is the fact that the war has 
destroyed the two irresponsible military gov- 
ernments that alone desired and brought 
about the war, and that the third, which wise 
diplomacy had happily prevented from mak- 
ing the coalition with the other two that was 
the nightmare of Disraeli and that might have 
been the destruction of European freedom, 
lies in a state of total collapse, the joint result 
of autocratic incompetence and revolutionary 
insanity. Thus the peoples of Europe have 
now their fate more in their own hands than 
ever before. And it is probably safe to say 
that in every country the people, though 
more easily excited by a bad press, and indeed 
narrower and more antiforeign than the 
statesmen, is at the same time more averse to 
war. The heart is always stronger than the 
head in a democracy; and, although that 
leads to very warlike enthusiasm when once 
war has begun, the kindliness, pity and revolt 
against suffering that are the normal state of 
the heart make the people in peace time very 
unwilling to contemplate the idea of war. 
And that unwillingness is reinforced with a 
less praiseworthy quality, the extreme igno- 
rance of foreign affairs and their importance 
that is common among the wage-earning 
classes everywhere and that is one of the 
greatest difficulties of democratic government. 
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Then there is one other great ground of 
hope. The United States has been a partner 
in this war, and, whatever be the ultimate 
decision about the ratification of the peace, 
the fact will.remain that the voice of the 
President of the United States was one of the 
most potent, perhaps the most potent of all, 
in preparing the ‘general principles on which 
it pretends to be founded, and in deciding 
their application in each case. This is not the 
place to discuss the merits of the peace or 
the action of the President. No view taken of 
either can alter the broad fact that America 
has for the first time played an important 
part in a European struggle and in the peace 
that concluded it. Neither in entering the war 
nor in making the peace did America seek any 
direct gain for itself. It wished, no doubt, to 
put an end to the nuisance of such conduct 
as that which at last drove it into taking up 
arms. But its main motive was a desire for a 
better state of the world, something less of 
an outrage to common sense and common 
humanity than that revealed in all its naked 
ugliness by the war. So in the peace the most 
conspicuous act of America was the Presi- 
dent’s insistence on giving precedence to the 
League of Nations. And whatever be the ulti- 
mate American decision about the covenant, 
no Englishman who has faith in the power of 
ideals will ever be brought to believe that the 
people of the United States will renounce the 
hope of helping to create a new and better 
order of international relations that shall lead 
to a permanent reign of peace. 


CONDITIONS OF PROGRESS 


Are not all these things good reasons for 
resisting the wave of something like disillusion 
that we see so widespread about us? Is that 
disillusion much more than the inevitable re- 
action from the inevitably extravagant ex- 
pectations that were born of the last months 
of victory and the first months of peace? All 
great movements in the history of the world 
seem at first to end in disappointment. But 
unless we are to give up, as some prophets 
bid us, that hope of progress which is per- 
haps the greatest conquest of the modern 
world, far greater certainly than any of its 
mechanical inventions, we shall not acquiesce 
in that disappointment. Rather we shall try 
to understand and accept what appear to be 
the conditions of human progress. We are 
much too likely to be like children who be- 
lieve that the moon is no farther off than the 
top of the church tower and to be had for 
the climbing. And when we have climbed and 
failed, we sit down and cry. But in this, as in 
other matters, we have to learn the Horatian 
lesson of the mediocrity of human things. 

So far indeed as hope is aspiration it cannot 
fly too high. The child who cries for the moon 
is more interesting than the child who cries 
for a cake: and, though he will not get the 
moon he cries for, his cry may be the promise 
of his some day getting something better, 
perhaps that sense of the beauty and poetry 
of the world which, for Keats, the moon was 
the mysterious and eternal symbol. Even in 
politics faith is the condition and promise 
of power: possunt quia posse videntur. Yet 
faith and hope need to be married to knowl- 
edge and temperance; the promise of power 
is not unlimited: we need to learn the method 
and conditions of human progress, its slow- 
ness, its returns and fallings back, its gradual, 
partial, tentative nature. That is what we 
have to do to-day. We are not to despair 
because we have discovered that we cannot 
stretch out our hands and grasp the moon, 
as we childishly fancied, whether in matters 
international or national, industrial, economic, 
or social. We are to learn to look the truth, 
and especially the truth of our own weak- 
nesses, in the face: to unite a patience and 
humility befitting the slowness of our advance 
with the faith that admits no doubt of its 
certainty. 


WHICH BLOW ? 
%y Owen F. Thompson 


MILE or two out from a little town in 
Pennsylvania there is a quarry where 
an old stonecutter used to work at 

getting out blocks for the few stone buildings 
that the neighborhood required. 

On Saturdays, when there was no school, a 
boy used often to walk out there to poke 
about the quarry and talk with the friendly 
old stonecutter. One day he found that the 
old man had uncovered a new vein of sand- 
stone and was preparing to get out a block. 
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care. There were five of the wedges, and he | 


He had finished the holes for the wedges and 
was fitting them into their places, and because 
it was the largest stone that he had taken out 
in some time he was going about it with great 


struck each of them in turn—not so hard as | 


the boy supposed he would; but the blows 
fell very evenly and steadily. Once a wedge 
flew out and had to be put back again; but 


that was the only time that the old man | 


stopped until he had finished. 

When the boy had almost begun to think 
the rock would never split, and was about to 
urge the old man to strike harder or to let 


him try his hand at it, the stonecutter paused | 


for a moment with his hammer in the air, and 
then, glancing along the line of wedges, said 
quietly, “Here she comes.” 

The boy, expecting to see the big stone fly 
from its place with noise and violence, almost 
held his breath. But he heard only a slight 
grinding noise and saw only a thread-like 
crack stretching from wedge to wedge. 

As the stonecutter laid down his hammer 
and wiped the sweat from his face, he said, 
“Couldn’t have come out prettier. I was a 
little afraid that farther end would go 
crooked, but it didn’t.” 

The boy examined the big stone and, when 
he saw that it was really separated from the 
rest of the vein, said in some surprise, “I don’t 
see why that last blow should have made it 
come loose any more than any of the others. 
You didn’t strike any harder.” 

The old man smiled as he answered, “It 
wasn’t the last blow that did it any more than 
the first blow. The first one and every other 
one had just as much to do with cutting out 
that stone as the last blow I struck. The dif- 


ference is that you didn’t see the effect of the | 


others, but you did see something happen 
after the last one. 
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“There can’t be a last blow without a first | 
one, and you can’t strike the last blow first. | 
The first one must always come first and the | 


last one always last, and every one of them 
must be struck before the stone will move. 
“And more than that,” he went on, after 
both he and the boy had sat silent for a little 
while, “in cutting stone, as in life, it is the first 


blow that counts, just as much as the last | 


blow. When -you get to be the big doctor that 
you told me the other day you were going to 
be, and have a hard case to deal with or an 
operation that requires the finest skill, you 
will understand that it is not just the stroke 
of the knife or the measuring out of the medi- 
cine that will save the life that you are fight- 
ing for: it is the hard blows that you have 
put in on your preparation all through your 
course that will carry you through. 

“You can’t strike the last blow first in life 
any more than you can in stonecutting. Un- 
less you strike the first blow right, and all the 
others, there won’t be any last blow or any 
success.” 
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WHEN GREEKS MEET 
a es the trouble,” said Mr. Bull- 


winkle, looking regretfully at the 

checkerboard. “Just because checkers 
happens to be a sort of natural gift with me, 
I can’t find anybody who'll play me any 
more. But if everybody keeps on smiling and 
shaking their heads when I bring out the 
board, maybe I'll get rusty enough for want 
of practice so that the games will be evener 
than they seem to run at present. 

“Yes, sir,” continued Mr. Bullwinkle, “when 
I used to read about Alexander sighing for 
fresh worlds to conquer, I used to take it 
with more’n a grain of salt; I used to take it 
with a whole handful. But I ain’t a-salting 
it any more. No, sir; I b’lieve it. 

“Even Jerry Mapes ain’t as bad off as I 
am. And Jerry’s got a reputation for hoss 
trading that is known through all the seven 
counties hereabouts. Yes, sir; when Jerry 
comes driving up the lane behind that old 
dun mare of his, he’s a wise farmer who 
locks his barn and hides in the cellar till 
Jerry has druv off again. Charley Knapp 
has got a reputation just as powerful as 
Jerry’s, and folks won’t trade with either of 
’em any more. 

“T saw Jerry last week. ‘How are you go- 

































from Worlds Champions 


Do you want to know the 
wonderful wrestling secrets of the Worlds 
Champions — secrets never before 
revealed? Do you want to EXCEL 
at wrestling and all other sports? 
Do you want to learn right at your 
own home? For the first time this 
opportunity is open to you. 


Farmer Burns 


and 
Frank Gotch 


the two most scientific wrestlers 

of the world, have prepared a marvelous 
* course of instructions. Not un- 
til they had retired would these 
Masters consent to reveal se- 
crets that took years to work 
out and perfect. This informa- 
tion is a revelation to boys and 
men wishing to become expert 
ig Wrestlers and leading athletes. 


King of Clean Sports 


Wrestling is a fine, clean, manly sport. It is being widely encouraged in Churches, 
Universities and by the Government. For physical Development it is greater than all other 





















Burns, exercises combined. The Y. M. C. A. at Gary, Indiana, sent for Farmer Burns to teach them 
Graduate wrestling—the secrets that win. The next season they won the National Championship. Farmer 
from rns has trained six world’s champions. if you wish to win at sport you need his coaching. 
Wisconsin All parents approve these lessons. They teach cleanliness of mind and body— 


how to train—how to develop your physique—how to improve your wind—your endurance 
—your power—your health—how to attain skill—poise—confidence—courage. Farmer Burns 
will teach you how to win, to be a leader, an athletic marvel. You can develop beyond your 
fondest dreams. You will be inspired by his coaching. You will develop powers astonishing to 
yourself. You will learn to master and easily control men and boys much larger than yourself. 
, This is surely YOUR opportunity. Do not 
Now Is Your Opportunity miss it. Sit niakt down and send the coupon for 
the splendid Free Book. Think of the fun it will be. Think of the surprises in store for your friends when you 
master some of Farmer Burns’ science—science he taught the Great Frank Gotch. It is really wonderful how he 
can positively teach you. You will be intensely interested. 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK! Fine 32 page, fully illustrated Book, packed full of 
* information and tricks just off the press. A limited number 
will be furnished FREE to readers who write at ONCE. If you have ambitions to EXCEL IN WRESTLING 
and ALL SPORTS, you simply MUST have this sma Se RES SSS SS SSS SSeS eS eS ee 


remarkable book. Be sure to state your age. FREE BOOK COUPON 


Mail the Coupon Farmer Burns, 2501 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


Omaha, Nebraska 
or a postal card will do. No charge whatever. You 
receive this book absolutely FREE, by first mail. 
Write today and learn about our special offer to 
readers of Youth’s Companion. 


Farmer Burns School 
2501 Railway Exchange Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
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i Please send me at once your Free Book as advertised, and ex- 
4 plain your special offer to readers of Youth’s Companion. 
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The Delicious Flavor of 


NSTANT POSTUM | 
makes it a favorite in homes where | 


coffee is found to be harmful 


When POSTUM is the 
family table drink, children 
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can share in the beverage i Gas reN 
with full assurance of no [| instant @ 


harm to health. 
“There’s a Reason’ 
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ing to make a living this winter?’ I asked | 
him. ‘Trading hosses with Charley Knapp,’ | 
he says. Next day I seen Charley. ‘What are | 


you going to do with yourself till spring, 
Charley ?’ I says. ‘I’m going to gain a liveli- 
hood this winter,’ he said, ‘a-swapping hosses 
with Jerry Mapes.’ 


“Yes,” said Mr. Bullwinkle, smiling appre- | 


ciatively as he put the checkerboard back 
on the shelf, “it looks as though we were 
going to have a right busy winter.” 








LEARN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
By MAIL 


HUNDREDS of men and 
women owe their success in 
Mechanical Drafting to my prac- 
| ticalinstruction. I will teach you 
Mechanical Drafting at home, by 
mail through methods used in 
| actual practice. My students qual- 
ify to earn $35 to $50 a week to 
start, in 4 vitally necessary pro- 
fession which leads to big posi- 
tions as Chief Draftsman, Chief 
Engineer, etc., paying $5,000 or 
more a year. They are in great 
demand because my method 
makes them trained draftsmen 
from the start. Ifurnish each of 
my students with a Drawing Out- 
fit and professional set of Drafting 
Instruments with which to start making drawings at once. 
Write me for a copy of our interesting Free Book which 
tells how you can learn under rsonal instruction. 


my pe 
Columbia School of Drafting, Roy C.Claflin, Pres.,Dept. 1268, Washington, D.C. 
















earn Auto 


and Tractor Business 


in 6 to 8 Weeks—Earn $150 to $400 a 






Month. The Rahe Practical Method gives 
best and quickest training. Big demand for our 
+ uates ovrenee —— of greater ability 

e success of 33, raduates proves superiori 
of our practical training methods. ad 


ahes?”* School 


Worlds Oldest and Greatest 


Twice more equipment and twice more floor space used 
in daily practice than any auto school in America. Every 
man 16 years and older can learn here quickly. Plenty 
of room for individual practical instruction. 


Free_ 68- book. 
WRITE TODAY Special Taifon rate 




































@ARAGE HY not spend Spring, Summer, Fall gath- fi : 
—_—_—_—_— as ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun- § 
and proof of opportunities on request. bdo Bemag J ections. S o% 
Address Saiestncowent you. Pm ireds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to 


$7. Simple work with my instructions, pictures, 
pricelist. Get posted now. Send 10c (not stamps) 
for Illustrated Prospectus. MR. SINCLAIR, 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal. 


Rahe School est. 2093 


Kansas City,Mo. Cincinnati, 0. 
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‘Hold on there!” cried an angry voice 





RAY COON AND THE CORN spy cu smitn 


his wheelbarrow down the road when 
he met Rusty and Reddy Fox. 
“Hello, Ray!” the Fox boys said. “Want to 
do us a good turn, old chap?” 

Then they told him that they wanted to 
bring two bushels of corn away from Farmer 
Bear’s place, but that they had nothing to 
haul it in. “Your wheelbarrow would be the 
very thing,” they said. 

“J didn’t know Farmer Bear would sell his 
corn,” said Ray in astonishment. “Besides, I 
happen to know he isn’t at home.” 

Reddy Fox said something under his breath 
that sounded like “So much the better,” but 
aloud he said, “Oh, we know the way to the 
barn. Come on, Ray; do!” 

So Ray turned and trotted off with the 
others. When they reached the farm Reddy 
and Rusty opened the barn door and helped 
themselves to the corn. That seemed odd to 
Ray, but he was an easy-going little crea- 
ture with a short memory, and he supposed 
Farmer Bear knew all about the matter. 

Reddy and Rusty filled the wheelbarrow 
hastily. 

“Now, Ray,” they said, “it’s important for 
us to get home in a hurry. You bring the load 
to the wall in the south meadow, and we'll 
meet you there and push it up to the house.” 

Before the words were well out of their 
mouths they were off like the’ wind. 

“Well,” said Ray, “they are in a hurry!” 

He picked up the handles and set off with 
the load, whistling as he went. He liked to do 
a good turn with his wheelbarrow. 

The way was downhill, and the road was 
so steep and the load so heavy that he was 
soon moving at a fast trot; then he went so 
fast that he could hardly keep from falling. 

All at once he heard a fierce shout. 

“Hold on there!” cried an angry voice. 

Poor Ray! He would not have stopped 
now even if he could. Who was that shouting 
at him in such tones? As he ran wildly on he 
saw a big shadow gaining on him. He went 
down the hill like a swiftly rolling ball. 

Within a few yards of the stone wall the 


Ori morning Ray Coon was trundling 


wheel struck a big root. The ears of corn 
went flying in every direction, and poor Ray, 
unable to stop himself, plunged headforemost 
under the wheelbarrow. 

A great paw grabbed him and jerked him 
to his feet. He found himself face to face with 
a very angry Farmer Bear. 

“T’ll teach you to steal my red corn!” 
roared Farmer Bear. “So I will!” 

“O sir! O sir!” cried Ray. “I am not steal- 
ing it. Indeed, I am not.” 

Farmer Bear loosened his hold a little. 

“Then what are you doing ?” he said. 

“This is the corn you sold Reddy and 
Rusty Fox,” Ray explained. “I am taking it 
home for them. They are to meet me here at 
the fence in a minute.” 

“Oh, are they?” said Farmer Bear in a 
queer voice. “Well, I’ll wait with you.” 

He made Ray pick up the fallen corn. 
“Now sit there and rest,” he said. “And I'll 
sit here behind this tree.” 

A long time passed, but no Fox boys came. 
Farmer Bear dozed behind the tree while Ray, 
utterly crestfallen, sat sadly on the wheel- 
barrow and wished he had never left home. 
Something was wrong about this business, he 
felt sure. 

An hour went by, and still there was no 
sign of Reddy and Rusty. 

Then Farmer Bear yawned and got up. 

“They’ve got wind of me,” he said. “There’s 
no use waiting.” Then he added, “Look here, 
Ray Coon, haven't: you had trouble enough 
with those Fox boys to know their tricks? 
I never sold them any corn.” 

Ray hung his shamed head. He could not 
think of anything to say. 

The farmer helped him push the load back 
to the barn and lectured him as they went. 
But his voice was kind, and at last Ray began 
to feel happier. 

“If you were as sharp as your nose, Ray 
Coon,” finished Farmer Bear, “or had a 
memory half as long as your tail, you’d do 
very well.” 

“Ves, sir,’ Ray said meekly. Then he turned 
and trundled his wheelbarrow home. 











The ears of cern went flying in 
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A long time passed, but no Fox 
boys came 





AS TOLD BY UNCLE THOMAS 


BY EVANGELINE C. LOGAN 


OR some reason Harry and Winifred did 
not want to begin their lessons again 
when the holidays were over. 

“How happy the baby must be!” said 
Winifred. “He never has to study at all.” 

“Animals are just as lucky,” Harry went 
on. “You don’t see them bothering about 
studies.” 

Great-Uncle Thomas picked up a stick and 
began to whittle it. “I know of a horse that 
went through school,” he said. 

“Oh, one of those educated horses,” said 
Harry. “I’ve read about them.” 

“You never read about this one,” said 
Uncle Thomas. “And he wasn’t very well edu- 
cated, cither,” he added thoughtfully. “But 
he went through school; and that’s a fact.” 

“Perhaps he didn’t try to learn,” said Wini- 
fred in a puzzled way. 

“Uncle Thomas is fooling us,” Harry told 
her. “Uncle Thomas, what kind of school was 
that, anyway ?” 

Uncle Thomas leaned back and crossed his 
legs. “Ill give you the story,” he said, “as my 
father gave it to me.” 

And then he told them the following tale. 

The schoolhouse, which stood flat on the 
ground, was built of rough logs, and the only 
reason rain didn’t get in was that the wide 
cracks between the logs had been chinked 
with chips, and the chips afterwards covered 
with pitch. 

There was only one room, and that room 
was not furnished like the schoolrooms of 
these days. Instead of dozens of desks there 
was only one, a long, low shelf that ran round 
most of three sides of the room. It was built 
close against the wall and was high in some 
places to suit the bigger pupils and low in 
other places to suit the smaller pupils. 

The shelf and the seat in front of it were 
made of puncheons; that is, long halves of 
logs with one side planed smooth. The teach- 
er’s desk, which was a puncheon on legs, 
stood on a raised platform. 

There were two wide doors on opposite 


sides of the room, and a huge deep fireplace 
occupied the whole of one side. The fireplace 
was big enough to hold three fires at a time, 


one at each end and one in the middle. Just 
before school opened every year the men of 
the neighborhood brought a-huge log from 









track. 
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The Race of the Good Steeds 


One, two, three — and away they went, 
The roan, the dapple, the prancy black ; 
With a nicker and neigh, away, away, 

A gallant rider upon each back ; 


Chester, the dapple, and Red, the roan, 
And jet-black Star, all eager and fleet. 
The long wind blew, and the white dust 


flew 
To the gallop-a-gallop of flying feet. 


Then one horse stumbled, another shied, 
And the third sped on down the shining 


You can tell by its face which won the 


The dapple, the roan, or the prancy black ! 


BY RICHARD 
JEFFREY BROWN 





DRAWN BY GERTRUOE KOCH 





the woods and rolled it into the fireplace; it 
was so large that it served all winter as a 
backlog for the fires to burn against. 

But one year late farm work had kept the 
men from bringing in the log. As the weeks 
passed and the weather grew colder the chil- 
dren began to feel the need of it, for there is 
nothing like a backlog to keep a fire burning 
well. They shivered a little as they sat in their 
places one windy Monday late in October. 

“T think I will close school for to-day,” 
the teacher said, “and keep it open on Satur- 
day instead. Perhaps by that time the back- 
log will be in place.” 

The children looked at one another dole- 
fully. They would rather have frozen than 
go to school on Saturday. 

But just then a loud commotion was heard 
outside. 

“Giddap!” said a voice, and another voice 
shouted, “Whoa, now!” Then came a re- 
sounding knock on the door. The teacher left 
her desk and went down to see who was 
there, and the children sat craning their necks. 

In a moment the teacher set the broad east 
door wide open, then crossed the room and 
opened the west door. “You children are all 
to go out in the yard for a while,” she said. 

The children streamed out of the second 
door. Looking back over their shoulders as 
they went, they saw an unusual sight. Into 
the other door, stepping high and looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, came a 
big white horse. He was dragging something 
behind him that made a big scraping—the 
backlog, better late than never. 

All the pupils crowded round the west door 
and watched. When the horse had pulled the 
log into the proper position before the fire- 
place the men rolled it across the hearth with 
long hooks, called cant hooks, that they car- 
ried. Poking and prying, they pushed it into 
place at last, just behind the feeble fires that 
had died down to mere beds of hot coal. Then 
they drove the white horse out through the 
west door. The children parted and made a 
lane for them to pass through. 

“Back to your books!” said one of the men. 
“You'll be warm enough now, I’ll warrant.” 

But the boys and girls stopped long enough 
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Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 400,000 users have testified 
to the wonderful results obtained from 


the ““Acousticon,” we feel perfectly safe 
in urging every deaf person, without a 
penny of expense and entirely at our 
risk, to accept the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit—No Expense 


Just write saying that you are hard of hearing 
and will try the ‘‘Acousticon.’’ The trial will 
not cost you one cent, for we even pay de- 
livery charges. 

WARNING! There is no good reason why 
everyone should not make as liberal a trial 
offer as we do, so do not send money for any 
instrument for the deaf unti] you have tried it. 
The ‘Acousticon’’ has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have tried in the past 
send for your free trial of the *‘Acousticon’’ to- 
day and convince yourself—you alone to decide. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 
1367 Candler Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 





in bringing prompt H 
relief from coughing, tick- & 
ling in the throat, inflamma- 
tion, hoarseness and other 
bronchial discomforts. Guar- 
anteed safe. Prices: I5c, 
35c, 75c and $1.25. 
JOHN 1. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


General Sales Agents, 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York—Toronto 
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Prove it for Yourself 


Our plan makes it possible for you 
to test the high-grade, first quality 


NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


in your home for three months before 
deciding. If unsatisfactory we return your money and 
take back machine at our expense. We offer seven 
styles (foot treadle, electric or rotary), guarantee 25 
years, pay the freight, and sell at a very low price. 
Write to-day for descriptive booklet 
and attractive terms. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 


“J 
3 Days Free Trial 
Select from 44 Styles, 
colors and _ sizes, famous 
bicycles. 






















Ranger 

Delivered free on approval, 

rom maker - direct - to - rider, at Factory 

Prices. Save $10 to $25 on your bicycle. 

ths to Pay Immediate pos- { 

8e3510: 

liberal Easy Payment plan, Parents 

often advance first deposit. Energetic boys 

earn the small monthly payments thereafter. 

Horns.wheels, lamps, parts and 

ares equipment at half usual prices. 

SEND NO MONEY—Ask for big free Ranger 
Catalog, marvelous prices and terms. 


Mead Cycle Company 2:5 


Dept. T-50 Chicago agents 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering | 
and Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 

B.N. BOGUE, 343 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


Learn Bee Keeping At Home 
SCIENTIFIC and PRACTICAL Methods in Simple 
J Lessons. Begin Now. Bees, Queens and Equipment 
Furnished to Beginners. Delightful and Profitable. 

Address, Bee-Culture Course, Box 97, Lompoc, Cal. 















Ask your STOVINK the red stove 


Storekeeper for remedy. 
Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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to feed the horse with apples and salt from 
their luncheon pails and to stroke his neck. 

“Good Dobbin!” they said. 

Harry and Winifred liked the story very 
much and were loud in their praise of Dobbin. 

“ All the same,” said Harry thoughtfully, 
“T don’t think it took much education for a 
horse to bring a log in.” 

Great - Uncle Thomas began to whittle 
again. “ Well,” he agreed, “I told you he 
wasn’t well educated, didn’t 1?” 

“You told us —” began Winifred. 

“That he went through school,” said Great- 
Uncle Thomas with a twinkle. 

“Oh!” said Harry and Winifred. They 
stopped short, considering. Then all at once 
their faces brightened. “To be sure,” they said 
with one voice; “and so he did!” 


So 8 
THE MOST SECRET HOUSE 


BY MARY NORWOOD 
CHAPTER Il 


ies instant Joy’s feet touched the bottom 
of the old hollow tree she gave a squeal 
of delight. There before her was an 
opening in the side of the tree—the entrance 
to the little house. 

“How clever of Hugh!” she cried again. 

One moment more and she had pushed her 
way through the hole and was in the little 
shanty itself. 

The light came in through cracks between 
the rocks and showed a carpet of straw on 
the floor and a sofa made of cedar boughs 
over in the corner. The rest of the furniture 
consisted of a table, a press and some chairs, 
all made of old boards. 

“Hugh must have worked hard to get all 
this ready so soon,” Joy thought. “ Now I 
must be quick and hunt for the treasure.” 

She laughed aloud when she found food in 
the little press. Helping herself to some bread 
and cheese, and tucking an apple into each 
pocket, she went on searching. 

There did not seem to be anything else in 
the room, and Joy soon decided to give up 
the search and hurry back to the meeting 
place. But just as she turned to go she caught 
sight of a box on a rocky ledge that jutted 
out from the wall—the treasure, of course! 

She climbed into a chair, took the box 
down and raised the lid. Such a funny treas- 
ure! The box had several compartments. In 
one of them she found a lot of colored peb- 
bles, in another some sweet-smelling, spicy 
seeds; in the rest were dried moss, odd little 
figures moulded out of clay, strange bright 
feathers and other queer things. The last com- 
partment was filled with curious clear stones 
full of sharp angles. Joy wondered what they 
were and where Hugh had found them. 

The box was too heavy to carry, and so she 
pushed it hurriedly into place again. If she 
wanted to be first at the old wall, there was 
no time to be lost. Slipping back into the 
hollow tree, she drew herself up by the rope, 
clambered down on the other side and was 
off. She forgot all about the stone marker. 

The slope seemed very steep, and Joy was 
breathless by the time she reached the top. 
Then, to make matters worse, she lost her 
way in the thick pine woods. 

Suddenly, as she was running impatiently 
first one way and then another she came face 
to face with a little girl. 

“Perhaps you can tell me the way to Hill- 
top Farm,” Joy said. 

The little girl, a slender, dark child in a 
sunbonnet, smiled and pointed silently in the 
opposite direction from that in which Joy 
was going. As Joy ran on she wondered who 
the child was. 

Paul had beaten her to the old fence 
corner; he was there, waving triumphantly to 
her as she came running up. “I’ve won a 
prize!” he cried. He looked so proud that Joy 
forgot her own disappointment. 

One by one the other searchers came back; 
and when they had all returned Joy took her 
place on the wall. 

“Now we can make our reports,” she said. 
“Anne, you first.” 

“T found a secret house inside the big barn,” 
said Anne. 

“Why, how can that be? I looked there!” 
Barbara exclaimed. 

“You missed the old carriage over in one 
corner,” Anne replied. “It was fixed up just 
like a room, and here is the treasure that was 
in it.” She showed them a lot of beautiful 
sea shells. 

“That was my house,” Connie said; “TI 
hoped you’d be the one to find it, Anne, be- 
cause you’ve never been to the seashore. But 
the treasure I found was better than that!” 


She raised one corner of her sweater, and 
two frisky gray kittens looked out. The cook | 
had brought them to Barbara, and Connie 
had found them fast asleep in the stable loft 
in Barbara’s snug house in the hay. 

The children enjoyed swapping their ex- 
periences. Barbara had found a fine place in 
an old chimney corner with a pair of field 
glasses for treasure. 

Hugh’s eyes shone when he saw the glasses. 
“Whoop!” he cried. “Now that was some- | 
thing to find!” 

ft was Anne who had made that house; the 
glasses, she said, were a pair that she had used | 
for years in her prairie home. 

“QO dear!” Joy thought as she looked at 
Hugh. “I hope he didn’t find my house. I was 
sure, somehow, that one of the girls would 
find that.” 

Hugh looked rueful as he brought out a 
doll from under his coat. “It was a fine 
house,” he remarked, “built snugly under the 
back porch. But what in the world can I do | 
with a doll?” 

To his delight Barbara offered at once to 
trade with him, and the bargain was struck in | 
a moment. 

“There!” said Joy, relieved. “I’m glad 
Hugh has what he wants, because I found his 
house—and I tell you it was well worth find- 
ing!” 

Hugh and Paul both looked puzzled. “I 
shouldn’t think a girl —”’ Hugh began. 

Paul, looking very round-eyed, interrupted 
him. “ But, Joy,” he said, “if you found 
Hugh’s house, then whose house did I find?” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE TURK’S-CAP LILY 


BY ALICE W. HAMILTON 
A soe: was a little Turkish fairy—there 


are fairies of all nationalities, you 

know,—and a very outrageous and 
mischievous chap he was. He was always 
teasing the flowers; nothing could make him 
stop. A favorite trick of his was to scatter the | 
blossoms and then to smear the leaves with a 
kind of sticky juice that he had found in the 
woods. The stuff was so sticky that anything 
that got into it was a captive for good and 
all; not even a beetle could pull away from it. | 

Abdul was a vain fellow, and he wore con- | 
stantly a cap of which he was very proud. It 
was made of red velvet, embroidered on the | 
edge with brown dots. The hood was slashed 
into five sections that turned back almost to 
the top of the tall slender crown. Each section | 
was lined with yellow satin. There was no 
hat like it in all the fields and woods round 
about; no wonder its owner prized it. 

One day as Abdul frisked through the 
woods, nodding his head gayly under the 
beautiful cap, he found a lovely white lily 
standing all alone. Seizing a long thorn he 
began to prick its petals mischievously. 

“O Abdul, Abdul!” the lily begged. “Don’t | 
spoil my blossoms, I pray you!” 

At that Abdul flew into a temper, for he 
did not like to be opposed. Wielding the thorn 
with might and main, he tore the lily petals 
to bits and scattered the pieces in every direc- | 
tion. Then he ran and got some of the sticky 
juice and smeared it all over the slender green 
leaves of the lily. 

“Your blossom will bloom again,” he said 
saucily; “and even if it doesn’t, so many | 
butterflies and moths will be caught on these | 
leaves that you will look like a flower, any- | 
way !” 

With that, he started to whirl away, but as | 
he did so his foot: slipped on one of the broken | 
petals; at the same time his cap, the pride of | 
his heart, flew off. He clutched at it wildly, 
but it lodged on the lily leaves; there it was 
held by the strong glue. Alarmed, Abdul | 
pulled and tugged, but the cap was stuck fast. | 

“O lily,” he begged, forgetting about the | 
glue, “give me back my cap! I will never | 
again bother you if you will.” 

Now the lily was as good as she was beau- | 
tiful; she tried and tried to shake the cap 
loose, but she could not do it. The sticky juice | 
did its work. At length Abdul had to go away | 
without his cap. 

As he went slowly home through the woods, | 
with his bare head hanging low, he realized | 
how well he deserved his punishment. 

“Never, so long as I live, will I tease an- 
other flower,” he resolved. 

And, so far as I know, he kept his word. 

As to the lily—when the other flowers saw 
her they did not recognize her at all. 

“Oh, look at the beautiful Turk’s - cap | 
flower!” they cried in chorus. 

And that is how —or so it is said — the 
Turk’s-cap lily got her blossom and her name. 











When Johnny 
has the Croup! 


That’s a cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to the spot! It will dis- 
sipate all the stuffy con- 
gestion which causes that 
hacking cough. 


Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
better than a mustard plaster 
—good as that was in the 
old days. And the explana- 
tion is this: 

Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
It penetrates under the skin, down 
to the part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 

Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism—it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 

Musterole. 

35c and 65c jars—$3.00 hospital size. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 











A 9 “Hey, Jimmie, 

Cc \3, put a little Sloan’s 
Liniment On!” 

"| oa what the big fellows use 


for relieving the pains of bruises, 

sore muscles, stiffness after the 
work of playing. Gee, but it makes 
a fellow feel fit soon after you put it 
on without rubbing. No cheatin’ about 
Sloan’s—it just knocks out pains and 
aches the first round, Gets right 
down to the sore spot and keeps you 
up to the mark all day, every day. 
Get a bottle of Sloan’s and keep it 
always handy. 


All druggists, 35c. 70c, $1.40 


Sloan's 


Liniment 
Heep 1t handy 








FREE 


Get BIG PRIZE 
OFFER and BUSH 
>». Auto Agency. Write 
Se. today. Send your 

name and address. 
™ Write plainly and 
J quickly. Don’t wait. 
i” Dept. a78- Bash Motor Co. 
Bush Temple, Chicago 




















JANUARY 


| When frosty-fingered 
January gripes 
The nose and ears and 
wreaks his stormy wrath, 


Stoke well the furnace, 
thaw the frozen pipes, 
And scatter ashes 
down the icy path. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 




















THE LITTLE SPOILERS 

NE evening in the early part of winter, writes 
QO a friend of The Companion, the family was 

gathered round the fire in the sitting room. 
Mother was darning, father was reading and we 
children were busy either at games or at school- 
books. All at once we heard a heavy thud; it 
sounded as if some one had struck with a sledge 
hammer one of the big stones in the foundation 
wall. I looked up from my book and asked what 
the noise was. At first, no one seemed to know. 
“IT think it was the cold,’’ mother said finally. “We 
often hear sounds like that in freezing weather.” 

My younger brother, who thought some one had 
thrown a big rock up on our cement porch, went 
out to look round, but he soon came in again. “I 
guess it was just the cold,” he said, ‘as mother 
thought.” So far as I remember, the incident was 
not mentioned again. 

In the early spring when the frost was going out 
of the ground father and I, while passing the 
corner of the house, noticed a crack in the founda- 
tion wall that had not been there before. It ran 
right through the centre of the largest stone there, 
which happened to be next the corner. 

As we stopped to look at the broken stone father 
remarked, “Do you remember that one night last 
winter we heard a dull sound that you described 
as being like the blow of a sledge hammer on a 
big stone, and that your brother said sounded like 
some one pitching a big rock on the cement porch? 
Well, here is the real solution of that mystery. 
Mother was right, though she did not know just 
how the sound was made. This big stone had either 
a little crack or a hollow place in it, and a few 
drops of water had found their way into the heart 
of it. Then, when the cold of that winter night 
came, the water in the stone froze, expanded and, 
bursting the big stone, made the report that aston- 
ished us so much.”’ 

When we gathered for dinner that day I told 
the incident to the others. When I had finished 
father continued as if he instead of I had been 
telling the story. “And just as the drop of water 
in the biggest and strongest stone of the founda- 
tion,” he said, “burst it open and caused a weak- 
ness in the wall, so every one of us, no matter 
whether he is old or young, strong or weak, needs 
to guard himself against the little sins that find 
lodgment in the heart as much as he needs to 
guard himself against the big sins. The little sins 
seem so small and insignificant that we do not try 
to conquer them, but let them hide away there in 
our hearts. But sooner or later, when the circum- 
stances are right, those little sins will be our un- 
doing. If you were tempted to steal a thousand 
dollars, you would resist the temptation and have 
done with it. But when you are tempted to let a 
wrong desire or an unclean thought find a place 
in your mind you may not see the need of ousting 
it. Thus the little sin may wreck your life, although 
the big temptation was conquered. Like the Psalm- 
ist, we ought to guard against every secret fault.” 
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THE CHOICE 


“a OULD I go!” Peggy cried. “Would I go! 

W When I get a chance to hear real music 

just about once in three years! Wait and 

see —” Peggy let the sentence break in the middle; 
her face almost turned white. 

“TI forgot!’ she cried. ‘‘I—can’t!” It really was 
acry and had something like a sob in it. She in- 
stantly summoned a smile to persuade Dulcie and 
herself that her voice had sounded just as it always 
did. But Dulcie was not to be deceived. 

‘“Margaret Halsey Stevens, you tell me straight 
out what you mean. Why can’t you go? Because 
you haven’t a new hat?” . 

“TI should say not! As if I’d care if I had to wear 
Margie’s tam!” 

“Then what is it?” 

Peggy said it slowly; she was so afraid that 
Dulcie would not understand. And it was hard 
enough to have to give up that delightful concert 
without having a struggle with Dulcie over it. 
But there was nothing to do except to say it. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“It’s Margie,” she said. “And Billy and Gladys 
Frear and little Jimmy Currey. I’ve promised 
them a party-to-order. I make animals and dolls 
out of gingerbread, you know. Each of them can 
order three animals.” 

Dulcie’s pretty blue eyes widened with aston- 
ishment. 

‘* Peggy Stevens! You don’t mean you’d stay 
home from a concert for four children!” 

“But I promised them!” Peggy exclaimed. “And 
they’ve been looking forward to it for ten days. I 
promised Margie she could have it for being brave 
about her adenoids.” 

**But they could have it the next day just as 
well.” 

“No, they couldn’t, for the next day’s Sunday. 
And Monday we couldn’t have the kitchen with 
Susie washing there, or Tuesday when she’s iron- 
ing. They’d have to wait four days at the very 
least and maybe a week, and a week’s a lifetime 
at Margie’s age. It would mean that four people 
would be disappointed instead of one. Don’t you 
see, Dulcie dear?’”’ 

“TI see that you’re a goose!’’ Dulcie retorted 
sharply. Then she relented. ‘But a dear one,” she 
added grudgingly. 

Peggy went slowly home. It did seem hard when 
she had so little chance to hear real music. Half- 
way home she passed the Curreys’, and Jimmy 
waved to her from the porch. “‘I’m coming early 
to-morrow!” he called. 

Jimmy did come early, and not alone ; his mother 
brought him. Her face was shining with pride. 

“T want to tell you about Jimmy, Miss Stevens,” 
she said. “You didn’t know he fell and hurt his 
hand, did you? He ran a rusty nail into it, and the 
doctor had to cauterize it. And he didn’t even 
whimper, because he wanted to tell you when he 
came to the party how brave he had been.” 

And suddenly all regret for the music she had 
missed was swept from Peggy’s heart. Suppose 
she had failed Jimmy! She looked down into the 
eager, happy eyes. 

“I think a little boy who has been as brave as 
that can choose four animals,”’ she said. 
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RUN OVER BY A SHIP 


ANY men have been run over by a wagon 
M or a carriage and survived, some men have 

been run over by an automobile and lived 
to tell the tale, and one man has been run over by 
a man-of-war. That is what happened to Mr. Harry 
C. Johnson when he fell from the jib boom of the 
U.S. S. Annapolis. 

The next thing I remember after falling, he says 
in the Wide World Magazine, is striking the water 
on my back with my hands and feet in the air. The 
great curving cutwater, striking me on the top of 
the head, rolled over me and passed on. 

Up to that time I had had literally no time to 
think. Opening my eyes under the water, I found 
myself directly beneath the ship, half on my back 
and half on my side, with that black hulk above 
me moving at express-train speed. 

My first thought was to swim clear. In spite of 
my efforts, however, the suction drew me back 
against the ship, from the bottom of which I 
bounced off like a cork. 

For what seemed hours I lay beneath the ship, 
striving to escape the powerful suction. All the 
time the swish of the propeller, drawing nearer and 
nearer, and the thumping of the propeller shaft, 
turning over and over in the shaft alley, drummed 
in my ears and considerably increased my appre- 
hensions. At last I reached the stern and was 
sucked helplessly toward that whirling propeller! 
My body was wrenched from head to toe. Every- 
thing grew black before my eyes, and I felt myself 
going down—down—down! 

Hitherto I had not thought of breathing. Now 
the effort to hold my breath and the desire to ex- 
hale maddened me, and I tore at the water franti- 
cally in a desperate effort to reach the surface. 
My vision cleared somewhat but my bursting lungs 
seemed to lose all their power, and I exhaled. A 
million bubbles rolled over my face and eyes on 
their way to the surface. I did not dare to inhale. 
I held my breath through sheer will power, but it 
was torture. 

But there is a limit even to will power, and at 
length almost involuntarily I inhaled deeply. In- 
stead of the choking salt water, a rush of sweet, 
fresh air filled my lungs. I opened my eyes, afraid 
that I was suffering from a delusion. My head was 
above the water! 

After the first shock of the blow from the pro- 
peller, my wounds did not bother me; in faet, but 
for a dull ache I should not have known that I was 
injured. Having breathed my fill of air, I glanced 
about me. Straight ahead, about a hundred yards 
away, floated a copper life buoy—one of those big 
affairs, lighted up with phosphorus, that are carried 
by all men-of-war. Being a good swimmer, I im- 
mediately set out for it. When I got to it I was 
quite exhausted, owing to the shock and to the 
amount of blood that I had lost. But I clung des- 
perately to the life buoy, until I was picked up by 
one of the lifeboats that had set out from the 
ship shortly after I had fallen overboard. 
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A MERCIFUL BULLFIGHT 


HOUGH devoted to bullfights, the Portu- 
guese are unusually kind to animals. The 
two things, says Lord Frederick Hamilton 
in his reminiscences, seem irreconcilable, until 
you grasp the fact that a Portuguese bullfight is 
absolutely bloodless. Neither bulls nor horses are 
killed; the whole spectacle indeed is merely an 
exhibition of horsemanship and skill. 
The bull’s horns are padded and covered with 


leather thongs. The picador rides a really good, 
highly trained horse. Should he allow the bull even 
to touch his horse with his padded horns, he will 
be mercilessly hissed. The espada is armed with 
a wooden sword only, which he plants harmlessly 
on the neck of the bull, and woe betide him should 
the eager eyes that watch him detect a deviation 
of even one inch from the fatal spot. He will be 
hissed from the ring. On the other hand, should 
he touch the fatal spot the occupants of the gal- 
leries shower small change and cigarettes into the 
ring and sometimes hurl their hats there as well. 

The espada gazes at the hundreds of hats repos- 
ing on the sand with the same expression: that a 
prima donna assumes when the floral tributes are 
handed across the footlights. He bows again and 
again; then, taking up a hat, he glances at the 
galleries. Up goes a hand, and the hat hurtles aloft 
to its owner with unfailing accuracy. I always 
considered the espada’s feat in returning the hats 
as far more extraordinary than his futile manipu- 
lation of the inoffensive wooden sword. 

The bull, meanwhile, after his imaginary slaugh- 
ter has trotted home contentedly to his under- 
ground quarters. Even if he has his horns ban- 
daged while in the arena, the bullfighters have 
to exercise their skill and acrobatic agility to the 
full. Few of us would care to stand in the path of 
a charging polled Angus bull, hornless though he 
be. The Portuguese bullfights are certainly full of 
life and color, though the Spaniards affect an im- 
mense contempt for them. 
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A CATASTROPHE AVERTED 


F a certain old English merchant is aboard, 
I those travelers who begin their transatlantic 

voyage at Montreal are likely to have a thrill 
when the steamship passes under the great bridge 
over the St. Lawrence at Quebec. 

When Quebec begins to loom up off the port bow 
and the outline of the bridge becomes distinct, 
the old gentleman privately puts on a sailor’s hat 
and an oilcoat and becomes to all appearances a 
member of the crew. That done, he takes his place 
on the edge of the crowd of passengers that usually 
fills the boat deck. A little way off stands an actual 
member ot the crew who acts as his confederate. 
As the great bridge comes nearer and nearer, he 
seems to be intently estimating the distance of 
the ship from the bridge and at the proper moment 
shouts to the genuine sailor, ‘‘Has the signal been 
given?” 

“Yes, sir,’? comes the respectful answer. 

“H’mph! They’d better be getting busy up 
there.” 

At that the crowd invariably becomes silent and 
turns its eyes on the bridge looming up ahead of 
them. High as the bridge seems, the foremast of 
the ship seems even higher. The situation begins 
to look interesting. With a hint of nervous appre- 
hension in his voice, the old merchant continues: 

“You’re sure the signal has been given?” 

“Tt has indeed, sir.”’ 

‘Better have it repeated.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

Gasps and alarmed whispers are audible in the 
crowd; the ripple of laughter that likewise runs 
through the assemblage seems out of place. As 
the ship glides forward the bridge begins to look 
impassably low; the towering mast seems to grow 
loftier at every moment. The Englishman throws 
more alarm into his voice. 

“They’ll never get that draw open in time,’’ he 
declares. 

“I’m afraid not, sir,’’ agrees the real sailor, 

“Our speed is twice what it ought to be.” 

“I think we’re slowing down now, sir.” 

“H’mph! Too late for that.” 

The passengers begin to scatter, in order to give 
the mast plenty of room to fall when the inevita- 
ble crash comes. When the collision seems immi- 
nent a mighty moan goes up from the crowd. 

“Lower the mast!” roars the Englishman. 


THE COMPLETE PESSIMIST 
ly a SM Pe) 4% 





“Father, what is life?” 
“Life, my son, isa game—played against an 'invis- 
ible opponent, who invariably wins!”’ 
—H. M. Bateman in the Tatler 


January 6, 1921 


Then the vessel glides gracefully beneath the 
bridge with some twenty or thirty feet of clearance. 

During the excitement the merchant doffs his 
hat and slicker and when he appears a moment 
later he is merely a passenger like anyone else. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE MOCKING 
BIRDS 


PAIR of mocking birds, writes a Companion 
A reader, nested last spring in a pomegranate 
bush near my workroom window and for 
weeks filled my morning hours with exquisite 
music. The nest was low and within arm’s reach 
of a much-used path, but as [never touched it my 
passing to and fro did not disturb the birds in the 
least, even after their eggs had hatched. 

One July morning at peep of day a lively excite- 
ment in the pomegranate bush told me that the 
fledglings were taking their first lessons in flying; 
by breakfast time the sturdiest youngster had 
reached the top strand of the wire fence ten feet 
from his home. An hour or so later a young Jersey 
cow contrived to open the gate and walk on the 
lawn, and, as the grass had grown too high, I let 
her stay and crop it. 

Presently a commotion drew my attention to the 
pomegranate bush. With piteous little squeaks a 
fledgling was struggling vainly to emerge from 
a tangle of grass. The old birds circled over him, 
beseeching him to use his wings and rise out of 
danger. Fearing that the cow would tread on the 
nestling, I went to his rescue and was furiously 
assaulted by both his valiant parents while I re- 
stored the baby to his nest. 

As I withdrew to my window, the parent birds 
scolded me shrilly for interfering with their busi- 
ness; then they resumed their coaching of the 
backward nestling, who presently succeeded in 
climbing to the rim of the nest where he shook 
out his untried wings with dubious twitterings and 
then settled down to stay. But his mother swooped 
down and gave him an encouraging shove that 
tipped him over into the grass tangle, this time 
under the very nose of the placidly grazing cow. 

Like twin whirlwinds the alarmed parents 
swirled down on the unconscious cow and drove 
their sharp beaks into the softest part of her anat- 
omy, the inner side of a rear flank. She flung out 
her tail and wheeled in startled surprise to face her 
unseen foe, only to receive another double stab 
that sent her galloping away to puzzle over the 
unpleasant mystery. She paid no attention to the 
shrill screeching of the birds; evidently it did not 
enter her slow brain that such tiny creatures could 
inflict such punishment. 

The fragrant cinnamon grass soon lured the cow 
back to the pomegranate shade, whereupon the 
watchful birds repeated their attack. This time 
they actually punctured the cow’s hide and drew 
blood. But the cow discovered her assailants and 
straightway offered battle. She used her keen, 
powerful horns very deftly, but she was of course 
unable to touch her winged opponents, who easily 
avoided her lunges. 

Now began the strategic part of the amazing 
battle. Although the birds directed all their actual 
onslaughts on the cow’s flanks, they steadily urged 
her away from the nestling; and although she 
wheeled and dashed about, lashing her tail and 
kicking, they managed to keep her in continuous 
retreat until they actually forced her to bolt into 
the feed lot, beaten and thoroughly disgruntled. 

After an houn’s rest the: timorous fledgling con- 
trived to mount to the crotch of a foot-high twig, 
where he settled down with folded wings, no doubt 
thinking that his arduous task was done; but his 
parents soon undeceived him ; twittering, cheering 
and scolding him, they gave him no rest, for they 
knew very well that it was not lack of ability but 
sheer “funk” that held him back. At the end of two 
vacillating, laborious hours, victory crowned his 
teetering efforts and he rose, first to the top strand 
of the wire fence, and then to the limb of the pecan 
tree where his stouter-hearted mates awaited him. 
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NOT SUCH A COMPLIMENT 
AFTER ALL 


‘«? WAS in the town where you were born the 
I other day,” said Quizby to the celebrated 
author. “Queer little hole!’’ 

“Yes, a quaint old place, isn’t it?’ corrected the 
author. 

‘Rather. And do you know, while I was there a 
friend of mine pointed out to me the hut where 
you were born.”’ 

“Ts it possible? I did not think the building was 
still standing.” 

“My word, yes. Why, do you know, the township 
recently had a handsome tablet placed on the side 
of the old house.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the gratified 
author. ‘‘A tablet on the house in which I was 
born! Well, well! Now, that is certainly most 
handsome of them. By the way—er—do you happen 
to recollect the words on that tablet?” 

“Perfectly, my dear fellow,’’ answered Quizby. 
“It says ‘High Street.’ ”’ 
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A HARSH CRITIC 


Te gentleman dining at the table nearest 
to the orchestra got up from his chair and 
approached the orchestra leader. 
“Do you ever play by request?” he asked. 
“Certainly, sir,” replied the delighted musician. 
“Then,” said the diner, “I wonder if you and 
your men would be so good as to play a game of 
dominoes until I’ve finished my lunch ?”’ 
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HE shanty on Halverson’s homestead 

was two miles from my Uncle Daniel’s 

ranch house, and between them lay what 
was called the “south eighty,” a part of a tree 
claim that the old man had also taken. 

Since Halverson was a veteran of the Civil 
War, he was entitled to have the period of 
his military service subtracted from the time 
the government required settlers to live on 
the land before they could “prove up.” So in 
midsummer while the “breaking crop,” as the 
first uncultivated planting of corn was called, 
was maturing, the old man shut up his shack, 
turned his cattle in with ours and went to 
visit a daughter in an adjoining county. 

He let my uncle cut the hay on the south 
eighty in return for the many favors our 
household had done him. The south eighty, 
coming under a different provision of the law, 
did not get the same protection that his 
homestead entry got, and Uncle Daniel had 
warned him to file his application without 
delay. Halverson intended to do so while 
visiting his daughter. 

When haying time came, and we had cared 
for our own wild prairie grass, the men pre- 
pared to cut the south eighty. Between it and 
our land lay a long slough of mud and reedy 
marsh that now was almost dry. To avoid a 
long detour round it the men had begun to 
construct a “rock-and-willow” road across the 
narrowest part; but, finding that the black 
mud swallowed the material as fast as they 
could put it in, they gave up building it. It 
was less labor to make the long haul. 

We had cut Halverson’s south eighty the 
season before, and one of the lively incidents 
of the summer was the “big runaway,” the 
result of an attack by bumblebees on the 
team that was drawing the mower. 

Now, bumblebee hunting was one of the 
boyish sports on that Nebraska ranch that 
my cousins and I were expert at; and, know- 
ing our skill my uncle told us to rid the slough 
road of the bees; he did not want another 
“big runaway.” 

Hunting bumblebees was a matter of deep 
strategy with us. We had three methods. One 
was to attack them directly with wooden 
paddles, which required an exciting stand-up 
fight in which we had to make many charges 
and many retreats to windward to escape the 
vicious pursuers. A second method we called 
“flagging,” and the third, “jugging.” Flagging 
and jugging, although tamer, were really more 
humane, although the bees’ nest was de- 
stroyed 

To flag a bumblebee garrison was a simple 
matter. We attached a red bandanna hand- 
kerchief to a long pole, prodded the fort until 
the angry defenders poured out and then 
gently waved the flag among them. The bees 
would dash at the handkerchief with reckless 
valor. While they were stinging the cloth with 
futile energy we would give the pole a dex- 
terous flirt that would wind a dozen of them 
in the cloth, to be dragged off and immersed 
in a bucket of water. Even that method led 
to frequent stings or to lively defense with 
the paddles whenever a bee more wise than 
his fellows made a “bee line” for the boy who 
held tle pole. 

But jugging exposed us to no danger what- 
ever, and consequently we held it in small 
regard. It consisted merely in filling a big jug 
half full of water, setting it near the nest and 
then stirring up the bees. They would come 
fuming and circling round the jug and, hear- 
ing the hollow breeze made in the receptacle, 
would hurl themselves furiously inside and 
into the water. 

We could never account for their action; 
perhaps the bees mistook the roar for the 
buzzing that their young make in the nests 
when disturbed; perhaps they suspected that 
an enemy lurked within. At any rate, jugging 

was very successful; on a windy day I have 
seen every member. of a bumblebee colony 
lured into the jug. 

When the doughty garrison was quite help- 
less, we would open the nest and devour the 
strong black honey in the tough gray cells. 
Later we would release the jugged bees, a 
mass of angry, wet and temporarily helpless 
heroes. We made it a rule of honor never to 
kill a jugged bee. 

While the haymakers were putting up the 
last of the wild hay crop, we three boys on 
Uncle Daniel’s order opened hostilities on the 
slough-road colony. When the bees built their 
nest in a gopher’s burrow, we did not have 
to disturb them, for then they offered no 
great danger to the teams; but we had to de- 
stroy all the nests, built on the surface of the 
ground in the roots of the prairie grass. One 
morning we were busy at our task. My 
cousin, Hadley, had placed the jug and stirred 
the nest with a pitchfork, and then we had 
retired to await the result and were lying at 
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full length in the sweet wild grass, lazily 
watching the little gray hawks that were cir- 
cling above our heads. Presently Hadley went 
down the slope of the gully in which the 
slough lay to see what the enemy was doing. 
He returned almost at once, much excited. 
“There’s a lot of mover’s stuff in the gully,” 
he said. “Some one must have broken down 
and unloaded a wagon near the road; there’s 
some household goods and a considerable 
amount of lumber piled on the ground.” 








SS 


old soldier. Ben and I, being younger, were 
frightened when he went down near the men 
and began to argue with them; it seemed a 
foolish proceeding. 

“You are jumping Halverson’s claim! ” 
shouted Hadley. “You wait till the ranchers 
find it out, and they’ll run you out of the 
county !” 

In his indignation Hadley shook his pitch- 
fork at them, and the man who had abused 
us before suddenly sprang from the wagon 
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** You get!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Don’t let me catch you on this land! 
Move on, all of you!’’ 


Even as we got up, a “prairie schooner” 
came down the side of the slough. The bows 
were off, and the wagon was full of new pine 
lumber. We advanced, full of curiosity, for 
neighbors or passers-by were rare enough; we 
had not seen a town or a railway for a year 
or more and were glad to greet anyone from 
the outside world. 

The bees had either settled into the jug or 
had returned to their nest. We met the wagon 
near the spot and hailed the driver familiarly. 
He was a wizened, ill - looking fellow, and 
his comrade, who was standing near the pile 
of goods, was no more prepossessing. They 
began to unload the wagon within a few yards 
of us. The driver, standing up in the wagon, 
eyed the jug in astonishment. 

“What are you boys doing ?” he asked. 

“Jugging bees,” replied Hadley; “we want 
to cut the grass in the gully, and the bumble- 
bees are pretty thick in this strip.” 

“Jugging bees!” the driver echoed incredu- 
lously. “Who ever heard of such a fool thing! 
Anyway, you’d better run along, sonny; your 
folks won’t cut this hay. It’s ours.” 

“Yours?” said Hadley. “It’s old Halver- 
son’s! He told us we could cut it.” 

“Well, you won’t cut it this season; we’ve 
taken this eighty,” said the fellow roughly. 
“Now you skip.” 

The man advanced threateningly, 
retired in amazement to the jug. 

“They’re claim jumpers!” exclaimed Had- 
ley. “They’re going to rush a shanty up on 
the eighty and freeze the old man out. We’d 
better tell father.” 

The men went on with their unloading. 
“Jumpers” they undoubtedly were. 

Obviously they were anxious to get their 
cabin up and make a show of residence before 
anyone interfered with them. We noticed that 
they had cunningly selected a spot where the 
new shanty could not be seen from our ranch, 
and we guessed that they had hauled their 
stuff there during the night. 

Hadley was angry at their uncivil speech 
and at the injustice that they were doing the 


and we 


with a short shotgun in his hands and came 
toward us in a threatening manner. 

“You get!” he cried. “Don’t let me catch 
you on this land! Move on, all of you! There, 
take your jug!” 

He kicked the bumblebee jug to one side 
and came at us. Hadley stood his ground; he 
was a big boy and just at the age when a lad 
dislikes to suffer indignity from a man. 

“Run, you fellows!” he said to us. “Tell the 
men that old Halverson’s claim is jumped!” 

We started across the prairie, but the man 
shouted at us to stop. He raised the gun 
threateningly, and then I saw Hadley sud- 
denly dig his fork into the sod and lift the 
bumblebees’ nest on the tines. He flourished 
the mass an instant and then threw it swiftly 
at the claim jumper. The man dodged the 
missile, and it struck among the scantling on 
the wagon. 

The two men were instantly fighting scores 
of the furious bees! The man with the gun 
fell back, beating his head and neck; the other 
climbed on the load to hold the horses. But 
the bumblebees flew at the animals, and they 
started to run, with the driver wildly yelling 
in pain and rage as he jerked at the lines. 

“Run!” gasped Hadley. “That fellow will 
shoot!” 

Off we dashed for the haymakers a mile 
away. The man was engaged in a ludicrous 
contest with the bumblebees; but when he 
saw us running he seized the shotgun and 
fired both barrels. The fine shot whizzed and 
cut the grass, but merely frightened us into 
greater speed. 

The rumbling of the wagon as it crossed 
the slough road caused us to turn. The horses 
had galloped out on the unfinished rock-and- 
willow work, and the next minute we saw the 
entire outfit plunge from the end of the road 
into the mud slough. The wagon turned over, 
and the driver fell far out into the slime. The 
spectacle of his discomfiture and of the jump- 
er’s antics as he tried to escape the bumble- 
bees was so funny that we stood laughing at 
the top of the gully. Then suddenly the man 
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on the bank of the slough began to wave his 
arms up and down and call to us excitedly. 


“That fellow will drown,” said Ben; “he’s 
sinking in the mud!” 
“That’s so,” said Hadley. “Ben, you run 


for the men, and we'll go down there if they 
won’t fight us!” 

The driver was submerged to his neck in 
the mud and badly frightened. His compan- 
ion was trying to reach the timbers on the 
half-sunken wagon and throw them to him. 
The horses were on firmer footing and, except 
for their frantic plunging, were in no trouble. 
A few bees pursued us when we reached the 
bank. 

The man who had fired at us was even 
more frightened than the driver. 

“Run for somebody!” he cried. 
drown in the mud.” 

“We have,” said Hadley. “Here, help me 
out to the wagon, and I'll try to pass some 
boards to him.” 

Hadley finally got a footing on the side of 
the sinking wagon box and began to throw 
boards out. The sinking man pushed them 
down under his body and had to use a dozen 
of them before he was able to raise himself 
out of the black mud. Then the two claim 
jumpers abused each other vigorously for not 
watching the team. Hadley, still on the wagon 
and plastered with mud, stood looking at 
them. At that moment Uncle Daniel and three 
of the farm hands hurried up. 

The claim jumpers were meek enough in 
the presence of that superior force. The ranch- 
men, preserving a grim and ominous silence, 
set to work to get out the wagon and horses 
—a task that took two hours. I think there 
was some malice in the hasty manner in which 
they “snaked” out the bedraggled wagon; at 
any rate, they left most of the contents to 
sink in the mud. The claim jumpers made no 
plea for their property. The fellow who was 
dragged from the swamp was sick, or pre- 
tended to be; but neither he nor his com- 
panion would accept my uncle’s invitation to 
come with us to the ranch for food and fresh 
clothes. 

“All right,” said my uncle; “you can move 
over on my land with your stuff and camp 
for the night if you want to. Now get to 
work !” he said, pointing at the goods already 
unloaded. “I’ll give you three hours to pack 
up and move off this eighty. Three hours and 
no longer! Remember, there’s a committee in 
this county to look after fellows like you!” 

The discomfited claim jumpers made no 
reply, and we left them. After dinner Hadley 
and I and Uncle Daniel rode over to the 
place. There were a few big bumblebees cir- 
cling above the mud-tracked grass, and it 
seemed as if there were a note of victory in 
their deep buzzing. The jumpers had made a 
quick retreat. 

Hadley and I missed Ben at the supper 
table. The men had sent the thirteen-year- 
old lad off forty miles to warn Halverson of 
the affair, so that he could file his entry at 
the land office without delay. Little Ben rode 
that distance before sundown and returned 
the following day. 

We cut the hay on Halverson’s eighty the 
next week, but the mowing machines passed 
round the gully where the bumblebee colony 
lived. We decided that for once the black- 
and-yellow warriors had performed a public 
service worthy of recognition; and old Hal- 
verson, after this episode, would permit no 
further raids on their stronghold. 
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KING GEORGE’S FAMILY NAME 


HAT is the King of England’s family 
name?” is a question that is often 
asked of newspaper editors. On this 
point The Private Life of King Edward VII 
says: “It is a popular error to suppose that 
the surname of the Prince of Wales is Guelph 
because that is the family name of the house 
of Brunswick, from which our present sov- 
ereign is descended. When the Queen (Vic- 
toria) married, she, by the law of the land, 
changed her name, as do the humblest of her 
subjects. The Prince Consort, who came from 
the house of Saxony, bore the surname of 
Wettin, and the Queen by marriage with him 
took that name. The Prince of Wales, there- 
fore, and his children, though Guelph by de- 
scent, are really Wettin by name.” 

This surname, however, was changed by a 
royal decree, issued in 1917, which reads: 
“Our house and family shall be styled and 
known as the House and Family of Windsor, 
and all descendants in the male line of our 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, who are sub- 
jects of these realms, other than the female 
descendants who may marry, or have mar- 
ried, shall bear the same name of Windsor.” 
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THE SINGLE-DISH DINNER 


HE single-dish dinner is a return to the ways 

of our foremothers, who saved time and fuel, 
kettle washing and dishwashing by cooking in one 
pot the chief dishes for a dinner, and by serving 
every member of the family with a plateful of the 
single dish thus concocted, with a fork and a 
spoon with which to eat it. 

Many national dishes are merely single-dish 
dinners. There are, for example, the French pot 
du feu, the Scotch haggis, the Hungarian gou- 
lash, the Spanish olla-podrida and the American 
chowder. 

The single-dish dinners here suggested are more 
carefully balanced than either the national dishes 
or those that were intuitively put together by 
the housewives of an earlier day. From time to 
time The Companion will publish other single- 
dish receipts. Each of the following dinners in- 
cludes all the foodstuffs necessary to a complete 
meal, and each is ample for six persons. Bread 
and butter, a simple green salad, a fruit dessert 
and coffee may be added, if that seems desirable. 


BAKED PLATTER OF PORK 


4 or6 white potatoes 6 pork chops cut from the 
6 small, sour apples ribs 
salt pepper 

Scrub the potatoes well, heap them in the centre 
of a large enamel-ware pie plate and core the 
apples. Rub salt and pepper over the chops, cut 
ane the rib- bone end of each for one inch, and 
impale an apple on each strip of bone so exposed. 
Arrange the chops round the potatoes, set the dish 
in a medium oven and bake it until it is done. 
There are many delectable variations of the dish— 
for example, mutton chops garnished with parsnips 
or fresh tomatoes. Serve plain lettuce salad with 
the “platter,” and follow it with some cool, light 
dessert, such as sliced oranges and sugar. 


CHARTREUSE OF SPINACH 
1% peck of spinach 14 cupful of butter or a 


2 eggs substitute 
1 small onion 4 potatoes 
1 cupful of coarse water 
bread crumbs 1 pound of chopped ham 


salt pepper 


Scald the spinach in boiling water, drain it, eo | 
it and mince the onion. While the spinach is still 
hot add the butter, the onion, the salt and the 
are. Stir in the bread crumbs and the ham, then 

eat the eggs well, and add them. Place the whole 
in a deep mould and cover it with the potatoes, 

ared and sliced very thin. Steam the dish for an 
nour and a half. You can substitute any other green 
vegetable for spinach, and any other salt meat for 
ham. A grapefruit-and-lettuce salad and a dessert 
of ripe pears are appetizing accompaniments. 


CHEESE JUMBLE 


4 large white potatoes %% pound of grated hard 
2tablespoonfuls of butter cheese 
pepper salt 1 pint canjof Lima beans 


Bake the potatoes and quickly slice them into a 
baking dish; then add the cheese, the butter, the 
salt and the pepper, and quickly mix the whole 
together. Pour the beans over the other ingredi- 
ents and place the dish in the oven; leave it there 
until it has become heated through and until the 
butter has partly melted. Then serve the jumble 
at once from the dish in which it was cooked. If 
you prefer, substitute for the cheese fresh mush- 
rooms, hard-boiled eggs or cooked salt fish, and 
serve some canned vegetable other than beans. 
A salad of shredded cabbage makes a delicious 
side dish for the jumble, and a dessert of sliced 
a pineapples will put the finishing touch to the 
meal. 

CREOLE CASSEROLE 


1% pounds of lean beef from 2 green peppers 
the lower part ofthe shank _ salt 


2 onions white potatoes 
1 pint can of tomatoes 


Slice or dice the beef, chop the peppers fine, 
slice the onions be thin and place all in a large 
casserole. Then add salt and pour the tomatoes 
over the other ingredients. Pare the potatoes, cut 
them in half lengthwise and place them on top of 
the dish. Cover the whole and cook it in a slow 
oven for three hours. A jointed fowl or the shank 
meat from veal may be substituted for the beef. 
Serve a salad of chopped celery and, for dessert, 
sliced sweet apples garnished with red jelly. 


SAVORY EGGPLANT 


1 large eggplant 4 sweet potatoes 
2 large tomatoes % pound of mixed nut meats 
butter or a substitute 144 cupfuls of thin cream 
1 onion or 1 green pepper 
or red pepper salt 


Peel and slice the eggplant and the potatoes, 
cut the tomatoes into quarters, and put the nuts 
through the nut chopper. Place the ingredients in 
a casserole in the following order: The eggplant, 
the tomatoes, the nuts and the sweet potatoes. 
Season each layer of the dish with a chopped 
pepper or with onion juice, as well as salt and 
pepper. Then place small pieces of butter on top 
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of the dish, pour the cream over the whole and 
bake it in a moderate oven for an hour and a 
half. Cook the dish uncovered for the last half hour 
of that time. You can use cheese, or twice the 
quantity of chopped raw meat, instead of nuts. A 
salad of crisp endive and sliced oranges and a 
dessert of grapes are palatable accompaniments. 


BARDED VEAL AND VEGETABLES 


bacon beets 

sweet potatoes veal 

1 to 2 cupfuls of hot water 1 to 2 tablespoonfuls 
1 onion of flour 


Insert a skewer into one end of a lon stri of 
bacon and draw the bacon to the end of it. Then 
run the skewer through the following, stringing 
them on in the order given: One half of a medium- 
sized beet with the outer skin removed, one half of 
a sweet potato, one three-inch cube of veal, one half 
of a sweet potato and one half of a beet prepared 
like the first. Now draw the strip of bacon round 
the vegetables and the veal, and run the point 
of the skewer into the other end of the bacon, so 
that the veal and the vegetables are incased in the 
bacon. Prepare a similar skewerful for every 
person to be served, suspend all the skewers in a 
et pan, shred the onion in the bottom of the 
pan an ake the skewerfuls for one hour in a 
medium oven. Then place the skewers on a platter. 
For a good gravy, stir the flour into the dripping, 
add the hot water, cook the mixture for a minute 
on top of the stove and strain it over the platter. 
Squab, snipe or partridge are delicious substitutes 
for the veal. Serve with the dinner a salad of quar- 
tered ripe tomatoes and a dessert of chopped 
pulled figs and cream. 





SPICE FINGERS 


1 tablespoonful of a 1 teaspoonful of lard 
butter substitute legg 

4, cupful of sugar 1, teaspoonful of soda 

¥, cupful of sour milk 2 tablespoonfuls of 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped currants 
chopped raisins ¥, teaspoonful of nutmeg 

1 tablespoonful of 1% teaspoonful of 
chopped candied cinnamon 
orange rind flour 


Beat the egg and stir the soda into the milk. 
Cream together the butter substitute, the lard and 
the sugar, then add the egg, the milk, the raisins, 
the currants, the orange rind, the nutmeg and the 
cinnamon. Stir in enough flour to make a fairly 
soft dough and roll the dough very thin. Cut it into 
strips four inches long and one inch wide and 
bake them in a quick oven until they are brown. 


GINGER ICE 


equal parts ofsugar % as much preserved ginger 
and water as sugar 
lemon juice 


Boil the sugar in the water and grind the ginger 
in a food chopper. Then add the ginger to the 
sugar and water, flavor the whole with lemon 
juice and freeze it. 


COTTAGE CHEESE SALAD 


1 pound or more of red peppers or canned 
cottage cheese pimentos 
nut meats cress or parsley 
yolk of hard-boiled eggs lettuce 
mayonnaise dressing 


Divide the cheese into four portions. Chop sepa- 
rately the rs gre the nut meats, the cress and 
the yolk of the eggs. Mix the peppers with one 

ortion of the cheese, the nut meats with another, 
he cress with the third and the yolk of the eggs 
with the fourth. Mould every portion into small 
balls and place balls from each portion on crisp 
lettuce leaves arranged on separate plates. Then 
add a little dressing to each plateful. 


SOUTHERN SALLY LUNN 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 2 eggs 
14 yeast cake 1 teacupful of luke- 
1 tablespoonful of salt warm water 
1 quart of sifted flour 2 generous tablespoon- 
milk or water fuls of lard 


Add the sugar to the eggs and beat the mixture 
until it is very light. Dissolve the ter ead in the cup- 
ful of lukewarm water and add that to the sugar 
and the eags then add the salt, the lard, the flour 
and, last of all, a sufficient quantity of — milk 
or water to make a stiff batter. Set the mixture in 
a warm ress for about ten hours. When it has 
risen well beat it thoroughly, pourit into a greased 
cake mould and let it rise for another hour. Then 
cook it in a slow oven. 


MAL-PUA 
1cupful of Graham flour 2 eggs 
1 cupful of sugar 1 saltspoonful of salt 
fat 1 cupful of milk 


Whip the eggs until they are light; then add all 
the other things except the fat. Beat the mixture 
thoroughly, and if it seems too thick add more 
milk until it makes a thin batter. Drop the batter 
by the tablespoonful into deep boiling fat and fry 
the pieces until they are brown and crisp. Mal-Pua 
is a popular Oriental dish. 


PICKLED LIME RELISH 


1 peck of green tomatoes 6 red peppers 
12 onions salt 


water 18 pickled limes 

3 pounds of brown sugar 2 ounces of whole all- 
2 ounces of whole cloves spice 

2ounces of whole mustard 2 ounces of whole 
vinegar celery seed 


Chop the tomatoes, the peppers and the onions 
place them in a strong brine and let them stand 
overnight. In the morning drain them, remove 
the seeds from the limes, chop the limes and add 
them to the tomatoes, the peppers and the onions. 
Then place in one bag the allspice, the cloves, the 
celery seed and the mustard. Add the bagful to 
the other ingredients, then add the sugar. Cover 
the whole with vinegar, and cook the mixture 
revs So Stirring it frequently — until everything 
is tender. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION 
HOME CALENDAR 


Given as a token of appreciation The little witticisms in picture 
to our subscribers who renew. and text help make a calendar 
Designed with the purpose of use- that — be described as 
fulness first, it is legibly printed timely. 

and set upon a pleasing mount. 














These calendars serve their pur- 
Three months are shown, the pose so well that everyone who 
present in large type and‘ the has used them will want the new 
past and the coming months in one for 1921. 

smaller size. 


e. shall give,the 
calendar é all new 
subscribers and to 
alf o/d subscribers 
who renew their sub- 


scriptions for {Qf 


A Thought 


for the Renewal Season 


Amid the advancing costs and soaring prices of the last few 
years Companion subscribers have not been asked to pay a 
“‘war price’’ for their paper. Other periodicals, with good 
reason, have raised their subscription rates to two or three 
times the pre-war figure. But The Companion, by exercising 
every possible business economy, has kept its high standard 
of excellence with the addition last year of only 25% to its 
former subscription price—an advance far too small to cover 
the increased manufacturing costs. With the continued 
support of its subscribers who appreciate this effort of the 
publishers the low price of $2.50 will be maintained. 
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CA. Stephens 


It would be difficult . 
for our readers to 
think of The Youth's 
Companion without 
including C. A. 
Stephens, and quite 
impossible to think 
of this popular writer 
apart from the YC. 


R. STEPHENS has written 

his way not alone into the 
imagination of our readers but into 
their hearts as well. More than 
this, he has created a royal wel- 
come for the Old Squire, Grand- 
mother Ruth and Addison, who 
have become real home folks to 
the great Companion family. 


We have mapped out the old 
home farm in our minds, and have 
traded, explored and investigated 
with Addison, the Old Squire’s 
family, and the neighbors. Surely, 
we are legal heirs to a piece of 
Grandmother Ruth’s furniture or 











the Old Squire’s watch fob. 


Mr. Stephens keeps us young and 
interested, homy and happy. He 
makes normal living beautiful 
and the commonplace exalted. 
We have learned to appreciate 
everyday life. 


[t may be news toour 
readers to know that 
Mr. Stephens writes 
only for The Com- 
panton. His Adven- 
ture Serials or Short 
Stories can be had in 
no other publication. 


OUR OFFER in this issue 
will interest thousands because it 
enables any subscriber to own a 
volume of Stephens’s Stories ob- 
tainable in no other way. 

THE PUBLISHERS 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 

stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
— paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

@ sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








HEALTH IN WINTER 


N winter everything conspires against health— 
I the temperature, both indoors and out, cloth- 

ing, food. Man in his disregard of hygiene does 
little to counteract the danger. It is well, there- 
fore, to remind ourselves of some of the simple 
rules of health that, if observed, will increase our 
power to resist disease. In winter the two parts 
most vulnerable to disease are the digestive and 
the respiratory tract. In summer a person natu- 
rally eats fresh vegetables and fresh fruits and has 
less appetite for heavy meats, but in winter, when 
the canned vegetables are not so tempting or so 
nutritious, he instinctively turns to meat. As a re- 
sult he clogs his system and suffers from consti- 
pation, and, such is the excess of proteins in meat, 
he taxes his kidneys and hardens his arteries. 
His remedy is to eat less meat and more rice, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes and uncooked fruit— 
apples, grapes, oranges and grapefruit. He should 
not lessen the amount of water he drinks, as he 
is likely to do when his thirst decreases with his 
decreased perspiration. 

In winter the ordinary person finds it harder to 
avoid catching cold; the mucous membranes of 
the respiratory tract are of course directly exposed 
to the action of the cold air, which in itself tends 
to cause congestion by reaction, and they suffer 
also from the overdry and overheated air of our 
offices and dwellings. To guard against that 
danger, he should get all the fresh air possible 
through keeping his windows open day and night, 
and by exercising in the open air for at least two 
half hours each day. Walking is the best exercise, 
for it aids the stomach and the intestines to do 
their work, strengthens the respiratory mucous 
membranes and keeps the heart healthy. 

In winter a person sheuld wear clothing as light 
as is consistent with comfort, and as loose as pos- 
sible, for tight clothing disturbs the circulation, 
upon the healthy condition of which the power of 
resistance may largely depend. If in spite of pre- 
cautions he should catch a cold, he should at once 
resort to a light diet and stay at home even if he 
does not go to bed. In either case he should keep 
to a thoroughly well-ventilated but warm room. 
Finally, he should see that the other members of 
the family, especially the children, are kept away 
from him. He is an invalid and should be respected 
as an invalid who will probably give his disease 
to others if they do not keep away. 
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MOLLY CHOOSES HER VOCABULARY 


OLLY swooped down upon her caller with 
M a cry of delight. 

‘*Rene Calder, you’ve saved my life! I 
was so lonesome that I was thinking of throwing 
up the window and calling for help. How long can 
you stay?” 

“I’m just passing through—out again on the 
four-ten. So it’s hard sledding for a little friendly- 
town bride to get acquainted in a new city?” 

Molly nodded, with sudden tears in her eyes; 
she flirted them angrily away. 

“Don’t you dare sympathize. Of course I’ll win 
out. It just shows my fgnorance that I thought it 
would be easy. You see, I didn’t realize that city 
churches can’t be like those in a friendly town. 
People don’t seem to call any more. Fancy not 
knowing the people a foot away from you! Isn’t 
it heathenish? I’ve laughed a score of times over 
Aunt Cecily’s parting advice, ‘Remember, Molly, 
never to seem too eager. Be pleasant and courte- 
ous, of course, but hold yourself in a way to show 
that you know your own value. You will be much 
more highly rated.’ ” 

““Well?” ’Rene inquired, appreciatively. 

“Well, it sounds very fine and dignified, but 
what are you going to do if nobody gives you a 
chance to be pleasant and courteous? I am so 
thankful Duncan doesn’t know. He’s rushing about 
on that great construction plant all day, seeing a 
thousand people more or less, and he’s so tired 
when he gets home that ft seems heaven to him. 
But when you’re alone all day —” 

“You’re driven to limericks?” ’Rene inquired, 
with a glance at Molly’s desk. 

Molly laughed. “No, not limericks; I don’t 
exactly see how they would help the situation. 
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Those are just lists of synonyms; I was choosing 
my vocabulary.” 

“Your what?” ’Rene exclaimed. 

“That’s what I said. I was trying to decide what 
relation I’d hold to this particular town. I can’t be 
a ‘native,’ for I’m barred by circumstances. I 
suppose I’m an inhabitant, but the term is not 
exactly genial—do you think so? I’m one of the 
‘people,’ of course, but that sounds like political 
speeches. I decided that I liked ‘folks’ best—and 
‘neighbors.’ So I’m going to be one of the folks 
and a neighbor, and I'm not going to wait!” 

“Go on,” "Rene commanded. 

‘Well, I’ve seen three pleasant-looking people 
here, and I’m going to call. I’m going to ask them 
to pretend that I came to the city first. I’m going 
to speak to people in the church and ask them if 
they know where I can help. I’m going to the 
community centre round the corner and ask them. 
I’m going to be a neighbor and have neighbors. 
You see if I don’t!” 

“Molly Macleod,” ’Rene replied solemnly, “I 
believe you are!” ° 


A LINCOLN STORY 


N the summer of 1863, writes a contributor, two 
I young soldiers, Edward R. Campbell and Way- 
land Thompson, found themselves near the 
Soldiers’ Home in the District of Columbia, per- 
haps four miles from the White House. They be- 
longed to Gen. Wright’s division, which at the 
time was guarding Washington. The day was hot, 
and as they were thirsty, they went up to one of 
several cottages they saw and knocked. A tall 
man with disheveled hair came to the door, in 
shirt sleeves, and cloth slippers. 

“Can we get a drink of water?” they asked. 

“Yes, I'll get you a drink,” he replied. 

So the man went to the old well outside the 
house, let down the bucket and drew it up full of 
water. Then he went into the house and returned 
with a pitcher and two old-fashioned goblets. The 
pitcher he filled from the bueket and then, having 
poured water into the goblets, he handed one to 
each of the young men. The water was cool and 
refreshing. 

Their host, whom they took to be an ordinary 
man, talked to them all the time they were there. 
He asked all sorts of questions, their names, their 
ages (Campbell was nineteen and Thompson about 
twenty-one), where they came from, what regi- 
ment they belonged to, and the like. 

When they had slaked their thirst they thanked 
him and turned to go on their way. But he stopped 
them, saying, “Young men, when you get back to 
your respective commands, you can tell them that 
you have been given a drink of water by the Pres- 
ident of the United States.” 

That was fifty-seven years ago. But young Camp- 
bell, a Vermont boy,—now a man of imposing 
presence, who has a commission as major signed 
by a later President of the United States,—will 
never forget the incident. 

When he told it to me the other day it seemed as 
fresh to him as if it had happened yesterday. 
Abraham Lincoln turning the windlass of the old 
well, drawing up the bucket, pouring the water 
into the pitcher and then into the goblets and 
giving drink to two young soldiers! How human 
Lincoln always was! 
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GRASSHOPPER GLACIER 


GLACIER full of frozen grasshoppers seems 
an unlikely thing. Indeed, Grasshopper 
Glacier in Montana was long thought to be 

@ picturesque myth, but, says the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, is now known to exist. 

The huge mass of ice, under the crust of which 
the grasshoppers aré buried, is virtually in the 
shadow of Granite Peak, which is 12,834 feet high. 

Many of the myriads of grasshoppers embedded 
in the perpetual ice are as perfect as they would 
be if preserved in alcohol. 

The scientific men who recently made a study of 
the glacier think that the insects succumbed to the 
cold while crossing the mountains during one of 
their periodic southward flights. 
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THE “PIE CALENDAR” 
GS montis ote would easily remember the 


months of the year if they would study them 
in the ‘‘pie calendar” that the Chicago Daily | 
News has prepared and that celebrates the kind | 


of pie most appropriate to each month. 

There is no such general agreement about pies 
as there is about flowers or birth stones, but the 
following list will probably commend itself to the 
judgment of most inhabitants of the pie belt: 

January, cranberry; February, apple; March, 
rhubarb; April, raisin; May, strawberry; June, 
peach; July, cherry; August, gooseberry ; Septem- 
ber, blueberry; October, currant; November, 
pumpkin; December, mince. 
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ONE BIG APPETITE WAS ENOUGH 


NE day a man complained of not feeling fit, 
QO and, says the Detroit Free Press, a friend 
suggested that he take up exercise. 

“There’s horseback riding,” said the friend. “It 
is one of the best forms of exercise on earth.” 

“I know,” was the doubtful rejoinder, “but Iam 
afraid I can’t afford it.” 

“*Can’t afford it!” exclaimed the other. “ You 
already have a horse; and just think of the appe- 
tite it will give you!” 

“Yes,” responded the man, with a sigh, “and 
just think of the appetite it will give the horse!” 


Keep Your Skin 
Soft and Smooth 





WITH 

When exposed to wintry 
weather Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment will keep 
your face and hands free 
from chapping, redness, 
roughness and irritation. 
Cuticura Talcum is deli- 
cately medicated and ex- 

isitely perfumed. It is 
indispensable for every 
toilet table. 
Soap 25c. Ointment 25 and 50c. Talcum 
25e. Sold throughout the world. For 
sample each free address: “Cuticura Lab- 


oratories, Dept. N, Malden 48, Mass.” 
398" Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 





























To guard against the 
sore, scratchy throats, the 
coughs and the colds that 
attack us unexpectedly— 
Piso’s has for 56 years 
been the family standby. 
It is good for young and 
old. It contains no opiate. 


35c at your druggist’s 
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Mary Marie 
By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


“Father calls me Mary. Mother calls me Marie. 
Everybody else calls me Mary Marie. The rest of 
my name is Anderson. I’m thirteen years old, and 
I’m acrosscurrent and a contradiction.” 

But Mary Marie, the heroine of Mrs. Porter’s new 
novel, is more than “a crosscurrent and a contra- 
diction” ; she is the most intensely alive and adorable 
girl that has brightened American literature for 
many years. Illustrated. Cloth binding. Price $2.00. 


That 
Affair at St. Peter’s 


By EDNA A. BROWN 


A bright novel by a well-known author who here 
enters a new field. It is a mystery story, but is un- 
usual because it does not begin with a murder. 
Instead, it concerns the disappearance of the silver 
belonging to St. Peter’s Church, which vanished on 
a Sunday morning while a large congregation was 
present. The efforts of the rector, the junior warden 
and the vestry to trace the theft, without raising a 
parish scandal, form the subject of an interesting 
tale. There is not an improbable situation in it and 
the whole thing might reasonably have happened 
anywhere, but the solution is so well concealed that 
we are kept guessing until the last chapter. The 
characters are real, human and attractive, and min- 
gled with the junior warden’s search is a charming 
idyl of friendship and love. Incidentally, the Book 
offers a capital satire upon the impossible occur- 
rences and the wooden characters of the average 
machine - made detective story. Illustrated. Cloth 
binding. Price $2.00. 


The 
Man of the Forest 


By ZANE GREY 


Zane Grey is fast approaching the zenith of his 
powers. The Man of the Forest, his new book, em- 
bodies all the famous Zane Grey qualities and it 
shows in addition a great spiritual power, a depth of 
vision attained only by the man who is a relentless 
critic of his own work. Though every Zane Grey 
novel has been better than the one that went before, 
it is hard to see how even Zane Grey can surpass 
his present performance—this wonderful romance 
of a paradise in the Arizona mountains and of a man 
and a woman who discovered there together the 
beauty, the truth, and the glory that life can hold. 
Illustrated. Cloth binding. Price $2.00. 


The 
Valley of Silent Men 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


When he thought he was dying, Sergt. Kent, the 
best man trapper in the Royal Mounted, told a story 
that branded him as a murderer and set another 
man free. But the doctor’s diagnosis was wrong; 
death by hanging grinned in the trooper’s face. 
Love of life and of a beautiful mystery girl who had 
laughed at him and called him a liar now made him 
a fugitive—a hunter become the hunted. With him, 
down those fabled rivers flowing north to the frozen 
Arctic, sped the girl, whose own secret winds like a 
thread of wild magic to the hidden Valley of Silent 
Men. Illustrated. Cloth binding. Price $2.00. 
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HOW TO 
GET THESE BOOKS 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly 
subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, with 25 cents 
extra, and we will send you your choice 
of any one of the above Books, postpaid. 





NoTE. These Books are given only to a present 
subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper 
into a home where it has not been taken the past 
six months. 
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881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, 
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THE JANUARY STARS 


HE Big Dipper in the northeast and 
Orion in the southeast are the best 
known of all the constellations. Orion is 
a giant whose shoulder, Betelgeuse, B, forms 
one corner of the big triangle shown with the 
dotted lines in the map. Sirius, S, the most 
brilliant star in the sky, is the corner just 
below, and Procyon is the corner at the left. 

A good way to fix those stars in mind is to 
copy the diagram as you read this descrip- 
tion, using a large sheet of paper and putting 
in the constellations and star names as you 
come to them in the reading. That will help 
to fix the shapes in your mind, so that you 
can more easily recognize them when you face 
the actual sky and its thousands of smaller 
stars sprinkled in among those shown here. 

Orion’s belt of three stars is easily identi- 
fied, and the big star that forms the southern 
end of the diamond, R, is Rigel, the leg, which 
marks the giant’s foot. One shoulder is the 
star Bellatrix, just above the belt in the dia- 
gram, and the star shown just below the belt 
is Saiph, the sword that hangs from Orion’s 
belt. Just above Saiph is the Great Nebula; 
to the naked eye it looks like a star, but a 
glass shows many stars surrounded by star 
mist, the most extensive in the sky. The three 
tiny stars in the neck are easily recognized, 
but the head is not well marked. From Betel- 
geuse, the shoulder, rises an arm that swings 
a club. Orion not only is one of the best- 
known constellations to-day, but it has kept 
the same name for twenty centuries. Homer 
refers to it by that name, and it is so men- 
tioned in the Bible, in Job. ix, 9, xxxviii, 31, 
and Amos v, 8. 

Sirius, the Dog Star, was called Sothis by 
the Egyptians, and at one time was supposed 
to give warning of coming inundation by 
rising over the river. It is the chief star of a 
constellation called the Greater Dog; Procyon 
marks the Lesser Dog. Dog days are so called 
because in August, when the dog days occur, 
the Dog Star and the sun rise at the same 
time. Procyon rises a little earlier, and gets its 
name, which means “before the dog,” from 
that fact. The ears, the tail and the legs of the 
Greater Dog are easily imagined when you 
make Sirius the nose. 

The very bright star low in the east is Reg- 
ulus, the Royal Star, the heart of the Lion. 
The sickle-shaped figure gives the lion’s head, 
but his tail will not rise for another hour. The 
diagram represents the constellation as it ap- 
pears about half past eight, on January 15. 

Looking up directly toward the east, you 
will see two conspicuous pairs of stars: Castor 
and Pollux at the north end of the figure like 
a pair of sugar tongs, and, almost overhead, 
Capella and Menkalinan, the northern stars 
in the pentagon of the Charioteer. Capella 
and Castor are the upper stars in the pairs. 
Pollux is now brighter than Castor, although 
it was formerly the other way round. These 
stars form the heads of the twins; the feet 
are to the south. 

Between Regulus and the twins is Cancer, 
the Crab, recognized by its Y-shaped figure. 
The stars in it are not very bright, but it con- 
tains a group called Presepe, the Beehive, 
that is all the more interesting on that ac- 
count. Where the stem of the Y joins the V- 
shaped part is a four-pointed figure within 
which is a fine star cluster. Galileo, the first 
man to use a telescope on the stars, counted 
thirty-six stars in the group. It has also been 
called the Manger. The two brighter stars on 
each side of it have been called the Aselli, or 


ass’s colts, which feed out of the Manger. It 
is famous as a weather sign, for a little misti- 
ness in the air obscures it. 

The Hydra (Sea Serpent), whose head 
comes up to the south of the Crab, is a long, 
slim constellation that will not come into full 
view until several hours later. The bright star 
just risen, A, is called Alphard (solitary) and 
is remarkable for the absence of bright stars 
near it, though it is in a quarter of the heav- 
ens where bright stars abound. 

High in the south can be seen the red star 
Aldebaran, H, the eye of the Bull. Notice the 
small A-shaped figure with Aldebaran at the 
end. These were called the Hyades (rainy 
ones) by the Greeks. Look carefully at the 
star next Aldebaran, and you will see that it 
is double. Remembering that Alcor, in the 
Dipper handle at the north, is one fifth of a 
degree from Mizar, calculate how far apart 
those two little stars are. An opera glass will 
be of great help. It is easy to find the tips of 
the Bull’s horns: one is on the pentagon of 
Auriga, the other is near Castor’s foot. 

Cassiopeia is high in the north, and the 
Cross is setting in the west. The Milky Way 
runs high overhead through the richest star 
field in the whole of the heavens. 

You will have to watch until almost ten 
o’clock to see Jupiter, which will rise in the 
east a little before ten. Saturn will rise near 
the same place about half an hour later. They 
are the largest two planets in the solar sys- 
tem. Jupiter surpasses the splendid Sirius in 
brilliance, and Saturn compares favorably 
with a star of the first magnitude. The won- 
derful rings of Saturn are now turned so that 
they can be seen, but to see them requires a 
fairly good telescope—something more than 
an ordinary field glass. The same is true of 
Jupiter’s moons, which were the first bodies 
that Galileo discovered with his newly in- 
vented telescope. Still, both things are so re- 
markable that it is worth while to take a 
good deal of trouble to find a suitable “optick 
tube,” as Milton called it. Some surveyors’ 
instruments have telescopes that will serve, 
and most people live within visiting distance 
of some observatory. 

The western sky shows the other two best- 
known planets, both nearly due west. Mars 
is the big red planet that sets about three 
hours after sunset, and Venus is the brilliant 
bluish-white star a little below it. With the 
new moon above them they make the sunset 
very beautiful. : 
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HISTORIC LIES 


WO of the most famous lies relate to the 
last hours of Nelson. Everyone knows 
that the real signal at Trafalgar which he 
ordered was, “Nelson expects every man to 
do his duty.” The other lie is about the coat 
he wore on his quarter-deck. He is reported 
to have silenced the importunity of his offi- 
cers, entreating him to conceal the stars on 
his breast, by saying, “In honor I gained 
them, and in honor I will die with them.” 
This is the great style, but it is untrue. Dr. 
Arnold heard the facts from Sir Thomas 
Hardy. Nelson wore on the day of battle the 
same coat that he had worn for weeks, having 
the Order of the Bath embroidered upon it, 
and when his friend expressed some appre- 
hension of the badge, he answered that he 
was aware of the danger, but that it was “too 
late then to shift his coat.” The fabricated 
saying is magnificent; why destroy it? 
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| NOTHER birthday has arrived for Dorothy, and she is making a quiet round of inspection to see 








“I Wish Dinner ’d Hurry” 


what else. is coming. As usual for great occasions, mamma has made a lovely Jell-O dessert for 
dinner, and we can appreciate Dorothy’s feeling when, on discovering it, she longingly exclaims: “I wish 
dinner ’d hurry.” 

. Dorothy’s mamma knows, as most women do, that Jell-O, sparkling, beautiful, and delicious, not 
only appeals strongly to children, but that it is good for them. Of course, grown-up folks like it fully as 
much—but that is another story. 

The new Jell-O Book, just out, tells how to prepare Jell-O in hundreds of forms from the six differ- 
ent flavors, and in particular it explains more fully than ever before, the making of Bavarian creams 
and “whips” in the simple and economical Jell-O way. A copy of this fine book will be sent free to ~ 
every woman who asks for it. 


Strawberry, Lemon, Raspberry, Orange, Cherry and Chocolate are the flavors in which Jell-O 
is made. 










THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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‘THE contract looks like a big 

one, but it can be done easily 
and enjoyably, if you are keep- 
ing your teeth in good condition. 


Colgate’s Ribbon DentalCream 
will keep your teeth in good con- 
dition between your visits to the 
dentist. 


At least twice a year have 
your teeth examined by the den- 
tist. At least twice a day use 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 
for good teeth, good health. 


More dentists recommend 
Colgate’s than any other denti- 
frice, because it is free from 
acids, contains no harmful grit, 
and cleans theteeth safely, with- 
out hurting the gums and 
mouth tissues. 


You will enjoy brushing your 
teeth night and morning with 
Colgate’s. The flavor is delicious. 


For sale everywhere—or generous trial 
tube sent on receipt of 2 cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25 


199 Fulton Street 


New York 
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